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PREFACE. 

It is impossible to understand the Christian 
Ethic aright without some knowledge of the 
antecedent moral systems of the world, 
especially the Semitic and the Greek ; nor 
can we estimate it truly, unless we take note 
of the fact that it came into the world " as a 
grain of mustard seed," destined to grow and 
develop ; and that, in the course of its evolu- 
tion, it has been influenced collaterally by a 
thousand things, that have conjointly and 
successively made it what it now is. In 
other words, some knowledge of its relation 
to the past and the future is essential to an 
adequate understanding, both of its origin 
and its significance for all time. 

The type of character and action, which is 
distinctively the product of the Christian 
Religion, has^ — like every. other development 
of the life of mankind — a historical basis ; 
and its highest vindication will perhaps be 
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found to be its subsequent outcome, or the 
results it has wrought out. If its incoming, 
and its evolution — more especially its " in- 
creasing purpose " — have developed new- 
ideals, and created types of character pre- 
viously unknown, these ideals and types 
become historic witness-bearers to a fact of 
immeasurable value to the future of the world. 
This litrie book is issued as a partial 
answer to the question, "What are the 
distinctive features of the Christian Ethic, as 
distinguished from the other moral systems 
of the world?" It must be noted at the 
outset, however, that it is a total mistake to 
divide the philosophy, or the science, of Ethics 
into two sharply contrasted sections — the one 
dealing with the natural, and the other with 
the supernatural — or the one Pagan, and the 
other Christian. If there be a fundamental 
chasm, or " great gulf fixed," between these 
two — if, in other words, the Christian super- 
seded the natural Ethic of the world — the 
discussion of their mutual relations would 
end, much in the same way as a province is 
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annexed by a victorious army. Throughout 
the Middle Ages the chasm between Nature 
and the Supernatural was widened in an un- 
natural manner ; and, during that remarkable 
period in the development of the human mind, 
Ethics — while subordinated to Theology — 
was manacled by artificial fetters. If, how- 
ever, one aim of the Christian religion be the 
restoration of harmony between Nature and 
the Supernatural, it will be seen that the 
mediaeval tendency was not only unscientific, 
but was at the same time retrograde. 

There can be no doubt that the teaching 
of the Founder of Christianity was primarily 
moral teaching, while it involved elements of 
dogm;i and of experience as well. It is to 
be noted at the same time that our inquiry 
into the distinctive features of the Christian 
Ethic does not affect, or even trench upon, 
theological dogma. It may perhaps be found 
that its_JEthic has occasionally saved thei 
Christian dogma from crystallising, under the 
rigidity of tradition, by introducing a vital and] 
progressiv e elem ent, alongside of that which is 
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fixed and stationary. On the other hand, 
and reciprocally, the intellectual or doctrinal 
aspects of the Christian Ethic have given con- 
sistency and strength to its morality ; and its 
recognition of the Divine in relation to the 
human, has sometimes saved it from becoming 
both meagre and diffuse. The two things 
— morality and dogma — are at once inde- 
pendent, and inter-dependent. They are 
organically connected as coefficients. When 
one of them has been vital and strong, it has 
always been helpful to the other. If there is 
no historic instance in which the decay of 
religious belief has promoted morality, there 
is certainly none in which ethical decay has 
been helpful to religion. The absence of the 
latter may not always, or at once, have 
undermined morality, but it has never ad- 
vanced it ; although, it is essential to a strong 
and stable Ethic that all unverifiable dogmas 
in reference to Religion be candidly exposed, 
and deliberately set aside. 

We are bound, however, by the supreme 
necessities both of the intellect and of the 
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heart, to retain all that is verifiable in the 
sphere of dogma ; and we find, historically, 
that much belonging to that sphere has 
been helpful to the moral life of mankind. 
Suppose, e.g., that there is conclusive evi- 
dence, not only of a mora.1 order existing 
independently of the individual, but also of a 
moral Centre toward which individual effort 
tends, and of an infinite Orderer who from 
that centre controls the moral sphere, such a 
fact must, in a very important way, influence 
the conduct of the race. 

To begin with, nioraUaw may be regarded 
as the result of the long-continued effort of 
society to conserve itself — of the individual 
to adjust his relations to the organism of 
which he forms a part, and of human society 
to adjust its relations to the individual units 
composing it — so that the largest and the 
highest possible good may result to every 
member in the body corporate. But if 
that be a radical — and perhaps the pri- 
mitive — idea of morality, it is not neces- 
sarily the whole of it. It would require 
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many volumes to indicate the amount of 
moral life, evolved and developed in the 
world, before the introduction of Christianity. 

To suppose that the Christian Ethic was 
altogether new is to disregard the most 
obvious facts of history. " Doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking- humbly," were 
recognised and honoured in the earlier 
systems, and these virtues were practised 
far and wide, long before the commence- 
ment of our era. 

No dispassionate student of history can 
however doubt that the incoming of the 
Christian Ethic has resulted in the formation 
of a new type of character and conduct, 
which may be literally described as "a new 
heaven in a new earth ". Perhaps supreme 
amongst its results has been its influence in 
retining and ennobling the relations of the 
sexes. The ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood, their mutual relations — each one de- 
veloping the other, and bringing out all 
that is noblest and best in it, each being 
nevertheless distinct from the other. 
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For woman is not undeveloped man 
But diverse — 

these things were never taught in the same 
way by any antecedent system. The Christian 
virtues of constancy, patience, tenderness, and 
devotion between the sexes have given rise 
to altogether new phases of character— the 
trust of the child, the devotion of the mother, 
che self-sacrifice of the sister for the brother, 
the toil of the father for his son, and of the 
son at times for his parents. All this has 
been the product of a new process of evolution 
within the Christian brotherhood, but it was 
not evolved out of the antecedent Ethic of 
the world. 

It is vain to think of exhausting the dis- 
cussion of this subject : its ramifications are 
endless, and are both theoretical and practical. 
The aim of the present volume will have 
been met, however, if it induces others to 
pursue research within a field which is not yet 
wrought out. Its adequate discussion demands 
wide knowledge and deep reverence. The 
attempt to determine what the Christian 
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virtues are calls for the exercise of candour, 
sympathy, courage, and fair-mindedness, es- 
pecially toward opponents ; while, at the same 
time, the investigator goes on his own way, 
and takes his special path, till the end is 
reached. 

The consideration of Ethics as a branch 
of Philosophy, of Science, and of History, I 
reserve for future discussion. 

WILLIAM KNIGHT. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC. 

CHAPTER I. 
PROLEGOMENA. 

When Nature is separated from the Super- 
natural by a sharp line of demarcation, what 
is common to those systems of morality which 
sprang up before the Christian era, and the 
greater one, in the atmosphere of which the 
modern world lives, is apt to be forgotten. On 
the same ground the Philosophy of Religion, 
and the science of Comparative Theology, are 
frequently ignored. It is thought by many 
that Christianity superseded Philosophy, and 
made it superfluous ; more especially that it 
suppressed the antecedent Ethic of the world. 
It may be as well therefore, before drawing 
out the distinctive peculiarities of the Christian 
Ethic, to consider this view of the case, in a 
few preliminary paragraphs. 

t 
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(i) The first point to be noted is that 
Christianity was not an entirely new product, 
springing up de novo, or descending de ccelo ; 
and that, in consequence, there is much in its 
moral teaching that is common to it, and to the 
ethics of Greece and the East. It appeared 
as a new development, working strictly on the 
lines of antecedent history, and was of neces- 
sity " the heir of all the ages," systems, and 
philosophies of the past. It also freely 
assimilated elements kindred with its own, 
wherever it found them. It was not only 
the culmination of Judaism; but, as the uncon- 
scious "desire of all nations," it was the com- 
pletion, and the fruit, of much that had gone 
before it. It would have told against Chris- 
tianity, and not in its favour, if it had set 
itself in antagonism either to the Philosophy, 
the Art, or the Religion of the past ; and we 
find very curious parallels between much 
connected with its origin and that of other 
religions, while there were many things in 
the life, the character, and the aims of its 
Founder, that were kindred with the genius 
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of apparently antagonistic systems. But its 
secret affinity with everything true and good 
beyond itself is only a sign of its width of 
sympathy, and its world-embracing character ; 
while it may also be evidence of its universal 
destiny. 

(2) A. second feature in the Christian Ethic 
is its unique combinations; or its union of prin- 
ciples, which are elsewhere antagonistic, or 
very partially harmonised. We shall find, as 
we proceed, that it brought out of obscurity, 
and set its seal of recognition upon, a group 
of virtues, which were merely guessed at in 
earlier times. We shall find that what was a 
rudimentary or obscure germ, in other systems, 
is raised by it to a central place ; while many 
of the miscellaneous rules of duty, scattered 
precepts or counsels — which occur more as 
suggestions, than as developed principles else- 
where — are brought to a focus in Christianity, 
and are illumined by their alliance with the new 
elements evolved and illustrated in its ethic. 

(3) A third point is that Christianity gave 
to the world certain moral ideas, which it has 
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been the task of subsequent centuries to de- 
velop, the full significance of which could not 
possibly be known at the beginning of its 
history. In the first century of our era it was 
impossible to foresee the latent possibilities 
of growth, and the vast power of expansion, 
that lay within it. This is significantly 
brought out in one of the symbols used by 
its Founder, viz., the parable of the mustard 
seed. We may take as one illustration of it, 
the union of the human and the Divine, or 
the reconciliation of the natural and the super- 
natural, by means of which all the dualism — 
which remained unsubdued in the Greek 
morality — is overcome ; and human life is re- 
constituted, not so much from its base up- 
wards, as from Its centre outwards. That 
idea was expressed in the earliest Christian 
records ; but ages of development, and of 
controversy, were required, before its import 
could be adequately understood. It may be 
that its full significance is only now being 
discerned, and that further developments will 
unfold it still further. 
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As another illustration, take the universal 
element in the Christian religion, or its 
mission to the masses of mankind. That 
too was announced at the first, but its full 
extent is only now being understood, in the 
union of Christian socialism with the aristo- 
cratic ideal. The same thing is to be seen in 
the more refined types of virtue which are 
being developed, and which have been very 
slowly evolved, in the course of the ages ; so 
that we may say, without exaggeration, that if 
— as St. Augustine put it — there was a Chris- 
tianity before Christ, Christianity is still ex- 
panding and developing, and that it is growing 
with the growth of Christendom. 

A historical fact of some importance may 
be mentioned in this connection, viz., that 
while the philosophy of Stoicism influenced 
the Jewish modes of thought, and coloured 
the teaching of its schools — while it also in- 
directly influenced the first Christian teachers 
— the Stoics, on the contrary, received nothing 
from Christianity. Stoicism was the philoso- 
phy of the Pharisees. It was the philosophy 
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in which St. Paul was educated ; and, in his 
address on Mars Hill at Athens, he showed 
that he was acquainted with one or other (or 
with both) of the Stoic poets, Aratus and 
Clean thes. Now, when it is said that Chris- 
tianity received some things from Stoicism, 
and that we have no evidence that Stoicism 
received anything from Christianity, the 
statement may seem derogatory to the latter; 
but it is the very reverse. It is a sign of its 
immense superiority, because of its power of 
receiving and assimilating what was good 
outside of itself. Stoicism was rigid, inelastic, 
unassimilative, non-eclectic. From this came 
its sterility, and its final decline. Christianity, 
on the contrary, allied itself with all it found 
true in the previous thought of the world. 
From this has come its hold on the future, its 
power of growth, its inextinguishable fertility, 
its immortal youth, and its rejuvenescence 
from age to age. 

(4) The fourth point is that, in comparing 
the Christian Ethic with previous and subse- 
quent systems, the primary question is not 
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whether the result in moral practice has invari- 
ably been higher in Christendom than it has 
been amongst the disciples of other and com- 
peting creeds. The question to be first con- 
sidered is the relative merit of the systems 
themselves. It is unquestionably true that a 
system, the adoption of which makes no dif- 
ference tQ the practical life of a people, can- 
not be regarded as intrinsically more excellent 
than one that is intellectually or morally its 
inferior ; but no unbiassed student of history 
can deny that the practical life of Christendom 
has, on the whole, shown an immense advance 
upon the morals of pre-Christian ages and non- 
Christian lands. The primary question, how- 
ever, is not whether isolated instances of noble 
conduct, or even of practice as heroic as the 
Christian, have been seen beyond its frontier. 
That may be at once admitted. Self-sacrifice, 
generosity, constancy, patience, and purity of 
life have all been seen under other types of 
civilisation. Nay, it must also be admitted 
that Christianity displaced, for a time, some 
of the earlier virtues, which had been 
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developed under the antecedent systems, or 
at least threw them into the shade. Take, 
as one example of this, the Greek virtue of 
patriotism, in its finer phases. For ar time, 
that virtue had no glory to the eye of Chris- 
tendom, because of a glory that excelled it ; 
and, however intense and glowing, it was a 
narrow — if not a provincial — virtue ; while 
the larger philanthropy of the Christian 
Ethic displaced it inevitably. 

In connection with this it may be noted — 
both as a psychological and historical fact — 
that the wider any emotion becomes in the 
course of its development, it necessarily loses 
some of the intensity it had in its narrower 
sphere. Thus, something was lost for a time 
at the birth of Christianity, which the world 
possessed before. The Christian Ethic, how- 
ever, is not to be blamed for this. It is 
rather to be honoured : first, because its 
inmost spirit is conservative of goodj wherever 
it finds it ; secondly, because it invariably adds 
to the good it finds a fresh element of its 
own ; and thirdly, because without such a 
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temporary displacement of an old virtue, a 
new one could not possibly arise. 

Take, as another example of the displace- 
ment of a virtue, one belonging to the class 
which Aristotle would have regarded as an 
intellectual, rather than a moral virtue, viz., 
that passionate eagerness with which the finer 
spirits in Greece pushed on in their quest for 
speculative truth. That was an intellectual 
virtue of the first magnitude. But it was 
necessarily cast into the shade at the birth of 
Christianity. The new Religion so mono- 
polised and absorbed its votaries that they 
could not fail to ignore much that was good 
in the previous speculation of the world. It 
was part of the genius and mission of Chris- 
tianity that it appealed, not to the educated 
few, but to the masses of the uneducated ; who, 
in their religious training, needed the pictorial 
and the concrete, rather than the speculative 
and the abstract. It magnetised these men, 
and drew them on in fervid allegiance ; 
and thus its earliest disciples embraced the 
Christian religion in an unreflective manner. 
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Religious intuition, rather than philosophic 
second-sight, directed them ; and all, who thus 
adopted the new Religion, of necessity for the 
time being abandoned Philosophy. 

From this it will be seen in what sense 
Christianity set Philosophy aside, or rather 
why a speculative or rational view of Chris- 
tianity was impossible in the first Christian 
age. The leaven of the new Religion — with 
vast ideas lying latent in it, hidden in their 
germs — could not possibly have laid hold of 
the human heart, and taken root in the world, 
if it had entered into it in a philosophical 
form. Its individual disciples, and the world 
at large, required to seize it first of all by in- 
tuition — by unsophisticated feeling, and the 
response of the heart — while reflection upon 
it followed afterwards ; and long time was 
required for the development of its contents, 
the evolution of its latent germs, and the 
comprehension of its vast significance. 

(5) The next preliminary point is a corol- 
lary of the last, viz., the futility of the 
charges which have been advanced against 
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Christianity on the ground of its aggressive 
attitude. Every new movement of civiHsa- 
tion — each philosophy, nay, every literary, 
social, or political scheme — is, and must be. 
to a certain extent, antagonistic to its pre- 
decessors. In proportion to the originality, 
or the uniqueness of its origin, it must be 
iconoclastic ; because, its very raison d'etre 
is the inadequacy of the past. It was there- 
fore inevitable that the primitive heralds and 
missionaries of Christianity should come into 
collision with much that was good in other 
religions, that they should sometimes ignore 
that good, and be occasionally blind to the 
excellences they came across. How, for 
example, could St. Paul be expected to do 
what the modern world calls "artistic justice" 
to the art of Phidias, and of the Periclean age ? 
We cannot conceive him getting into raptures 
over the Venus de Milo or the Castellani 
Aphrodite, had he chanced to see them. 
When he preached on Mars Hill he was 
fronting the wondrous Parthenon, with its 
unrivalled symmetry of form, and perfection 
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of detail. It is very questionable if he ever 
glanced at the frieze with its marvellous 
statuary in the metopes. He would have 
been probably quite indifferent to the literary 
and philosophical merits of Plato's Republic, 
or to Aristotle's Ethics either as a rrianual of 
duty or a work of art. We cannot imagine 
him having any interest in, if he could ever 
have had leisure to read, the " tale of Troy 
divine,' or the Antigone of Sophocles ; any 
more than he could have anticipated the 
future, and been able to appreciate such 
things as the Divina CoiuTnedia of Dante, the 
music of Palestrina, the sonatas of Beethoven, 
or the poetry of Tennyson. But there is no- 
thing strange in this. It was inevitable every 
way. Each religious system destined to live 
— and worth living — has necessarily come into 
collision with much that was excellent in the 
systems it supplanted. It might be possible 
for a system, not destined for life and practice, 
but for contemplation only, to be scrupulously 
fair to everything around it. Speculation can 
be catholic, and comprehensive ; contempla- 
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tion can be eclectic ; but a moral system, that 
is to leaven imperfect human nature, must 
come into collision with imperfection ; and 
therefore, in the initial stages of its career, 
it cannot be absolutely impartial. The im- 
partiality, which some systems rank as a 
cardinal virtue, would at that stage lead to 
indifference and the loss of enthusiasm, if not 
to positive stagnation. 

(6) Further, and as a sixth preliminary 
point, it is only now, after ages of controversy 
and conquest, that we are able to see the 
Christian Ethic in its completed character, 
and to eliminate the essential from its acci- 
dental elements. We cannot ascertain all the 
specific features of its morality by a mere 
examination of the Biblical records. In these 
documents we have no detailed summary 
even of the chief points of Christian doctrine. 
Hence the need of the subsequent labours of 
the creed-builders, of the moralists, and of 
the systematic theologians of the Church 
catholic. They have drawn out for posterity 
many elements that were latent at the first, 
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and have made explicit what was then the 
implicit possession of the world and the 
Church. In addition to this, it was necessary 
that the new Ethic should incarnate itself (as 
it were) — that its leaven should have time to 
work, and to influence humanity — before all 
its various elements could be accurately un- 
folded and determined. It is for this reason 
that, in trying to get a comprehensive view of 
the genius scope and tendency of the Chris- 
tian system, we must take the whole subse- 
quent history^ of Christendom into account ; 
and further, that while reading and interpret- 
ing those documents which record its origin, 
partly in the light of that to which it has 
given rise, we must not contemplate any 
of its isolated types — in other words the 
various sects which have arisen, with their 
peculiar " notes " of doctrine or of dogma — 
but we must look to that catholic and cosmo- 
politan Church, which is independent of party. 
It is often said that such a Church does not 
exist ; and that we must all be sectarian, 
whether we know it, or know it not. To this 
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it may be replied by a simple counter state- 
ment, viz., that it is possible to get beneath 
the dialect of the sects, and to apprehend 
what is central in the Christian Ethic, as well , 
as what is radical in its Theology. It may 
require some moral insight to do so, but we 
have neither to ascend into heaven, nor to go 
down into the deep to find it, because the 
thing is near at hand. We only require a 
sympathetic spirit, and a heart "at leisure 
from itself". 

To discover the characteristic features of 
this new Ethic, we must first of all examine 
the history of its origin ; that is to say we 
must know it, as unfolded in the books which 
form the New Testament canon ; and it is 
the subject-matter, or moral contents of these 
books — -rather than their origin — that here 
concern us. Next, we must become ac- 
quainted with the contemporary records of 
historians and critics, both friends and foes. 
Then, the details which have survived of the 
lives of those men, who were its earliest dis- 
ciples and advocates, should be known ; and 
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next, the subsequent history of Christendom, 
and the influence which it has exerted for 
eighteen centuries on the thought, the life, 
and the civilisation of the world. We must 
also take into account the numerous Institu- 
tions, which have sprung up in the wake of 
Christianity; and all the varied work that has 
been done in the world with a philanthropic 
aim, which has been its unmistakable fruit — 
although the workers may not always have 
known of it. Finally, we must note the moral 
atmosphere which surrounds the modern 
world, and which we all unconsciously breathe, 
altho gh many of those who breathe it are 
ignorant of the source whence it comes. All 
these things must be summed up, and taken 
together, in order to ascertain what the world 
owes to Christianity, and what the distinctive 
features of its morality are. 

So much for our preliminary questions 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DIVINE FATHERHOOD AND HUMAN 
BROTHERHOOD. 

Looking back from the vantage ground of 
the nineteenth century we find that in Chris- 
tianity we have a new body of moral doctrine, 
due to at least two separate causes. 

In the first place, moral life has been 
evoked, and nourished, through the recog- 
nition of certain truths — both as to the 
Divine Nature, and the human — which were 
previously known only in fragment ; but which 
have been brought out explicitly in the Chris- 
tian Ethic, and have been harmonised with 
each other. 

These are (i) the truth of Monotheism, 

transfigured by Christianity into that of the 

Divine Fatherhood ; (2) the moral unity of 

the race, transfigured by Christianity into the 

universal Human Brotherhood ; and (3) its 

moral destiny, illumined by Christianity in 
(17) 
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the form of Personal Immortality- There is 
further (4) the teaching of Christianity as to 
the nature of Evil, especially the distinction it 
draws between sins and faults ; (5) its teach- 
ing as to Duty, more particularly its positive 
character, as compared with the negative 
spirit of Hebraism ; and (6) Its method of 
Reformation or Recovery, by the unification 
of the Divine and the human natures. 

In the second place, there were certain 
virtues connected with the life and the teach- 
ing of Jesus, which are pre-eminently Christian, 
because they were first exhibited in moral har- 
mony by Him. To these two sources the 
distinctive features of the Christian ethic may 
be traced. 

Turning to the first class of virtues — or 
those which were due to the recognition of 
truths or ideas, lying previously in shadow 
or merely guessed at — the first point to be 
noted is the monotheistic root of the Chris- 
tian Religion. Much of its morality arose out 
of the recognition of God, as morally related 
to the individual. It was not based upon an 
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abstract doctrine of virtue ; nor did it appear, 
in the first instance, in the form of an elabor- 
ated system, but as a new Life, due to the re- 
cognition of God in conscience. Hence it is 
that Christian morality culminates in piety. 
While Hellenic piety was in a sense the bloom 
of its morality, Christian ethic was from the 
very outset, the flower of devotion, or the 
blossoming of piety. This characteristic it 
owed partly to the noble elements it received 
from Judaism; and if we would discover all its 
distinctive characteristics, we must compare it 
not only with the Greek, but also with the 
Hebrew morality ; while we contrast them both 
with the Oriental. To take the latter first. As 
compared with the Asiatic quicksand of an ethic 
unconsolidated by religion, Jewish morality 
was " founded on the rock " of monotheistic 
belief The doctrine of " I am that I am " — 
or of the Eternal as a recognisable Being re- 
lated to the individual — lay at the root of the 
Hebraic righteousness ; and it was reiterated 
by the prophets and seers of Israel for genera- 
tions. In other words, the "doing justly," 
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and " loving mercy " was indissolubly asso- 
ciated with " walking humbly with God ". 
The Monotheism of the Jew, however, was 
not the final solution of the mystery of the 
Divine Nature and character. While Chris- 
tianity took up this Monotheism, which it 
Inherited, it did more than merely assimilate 
It. It interwove with it the further idea of 
the Divine Fatherhood, an idea which was 
first articulately taught, and practically borne 
witness to, by the Founder of the Christian 
religion. The foreshadowings of this idea, 
which occur in Hebrew literature, were casual 
guesses, surmises, or figures of speech. It 
only became apparent in the light of that 
unique Life, which, when revealing the wealth 
of the filial nature, at the same time disclosed 
the paternal. 

It is also to be noted that the Christian 
Ethic recognised, and Included, a truth which 
lay within the early Pantheistic systems, viz., 
that the finite and the Infinite were capable 
of union, there being no absolute chasm 
between them. Hebraic theism pure and 
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simple, looking upon the Divine and the 
human as two natures standing apart, with a 
wide chasm between them — natures between 
whom a contract could be made, or a covenant 
adjusted — did not fully recognise the counter 
truth of the unity of the two. Pantheism threw 
emphasis on that truth, but it accomplished 
the union of the two natures — the finite and 
the Infinite — by silencing one of them, or ex- 
tinguishing it. If the finite disappears and is 
lost to view, there can be no reconciliation of 
the one with the other. 

Pantheism may be described in all its 
forms as the supersession of the finite by 
the Infinite, which remains all in all and 
Lord of all. In the Buddhist Pantheism it 
may be said that the Divine was levelled 
down to the human. Unity was reached, 
but philosophic dualism was illegitimately 
abolished. In the Greek Pantheism, on the 
other hand, Nature was levelled up to the 
Divine. Unity again was reached, but 
dualism was with equal illegitimacy set aside. 
In the Greek religion sundry powers within 
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Nature, rather than above or beyond it, were 
worshipped ; but the life of the worshipper 
was in no sense a process of elevation by 
moral acts. In the Jewish Monotheism 
religion was recognised as a moral process of 
union with God ; but the union brought about 
was, to a certain extent, incomplete. In the 
Christian Ethic it was completed. The unity 
of the Divine and the human was recognised, 
while their union was accomplished by a 
moral process ; and so, the earlier Judaism 
was transcended rather than abolished. Pan- 
theism and provincial Monotheism were at 
once surpassed, and blended in a higher 
unity ; while the /B/og tc'Xeioc was found, not 
in the mere expansion of germs existing in 
human nature from the first — which was the 
Greek ideal of a harmonious life — but in a 
process of discipline, in the course of which the 
higher elements in our nature transfigure the 
lower ones. This, however, is to anticipate. 
Returning, it is easy to see how the 
recognition of the unity of God in the Chris- 
tian Ethic bears upon moral practice, if we 
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compare it with the Polytheistic or the 
Pantheistic worship of Greece, or the Zoroas- 
trian worship of Persia. The obvious moral 
deduction from a Polytheistic, a Pantheistic, 
or a Manichean creed is the palliation of evil. 
If there are many Gods within the universe, 
or two eternally warring Principles — one 
good and the other evil — the votary of each 
might justify his actions by the characteristics 
of the Deity, or Principle, he serves. If a 
virtuously disposed Greek strove after 
wisdom with Minerva as patroness, he 
might afterwards find his cruelty sanctioned 
by Mars, or other tendencies condoned, as he 
entered the temples of Dionysius or Aphro- 
dite. In contrast with this it is very evident 
how a genuine Monotheistic belief must in- 
fluence practice, and how by means of it the 
moral law must gain new strength. 

Christianity, however, did much more than 
merely announce the unity of God, it added 
the sublime idea that this one God was, at 
one and the same time, above man, and yet 
kindred to him ; and, in a profound sense, the 
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Father of mankind. If the relation between 
the human nature and the Divine is in any 
realisable sense whatsoever, the relation of 
sonship and paternity, the unity of the 
two natures is undoubted. But this concep- 
tion of the relationship of man to God was 
only guessed at, by one or two minds, in the 
earlier religious periods, Indian, Semitic, and 
Greek. At the very best it was a surmise. It 
was never an explicit belief, until the Christian 
era commenced ; and, when at length it be- 
came a regulative conviction within the 
Christian Church, the moral attitude of the 
finite nature toward the Infinite was funda- 
mentally changed. 

The radical point, however, in the contrast 
between the Hebraic and the Christian Mono- 
theism is this : that although the former did not 
merge the finite in the Infinite — but conserved 
them both — it at the same time placed so vast 
an interval between them that the counter 
truth of their unity was lost to view ; while 
Christianity brought that truth explicitly, and 
very vividly, to light. The Hebrew notion was 
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that God was above on the heights, man 
below on the earth ; and that they could 
occasionally have intellectual recognition, 
moral conferences, and hours of fellowship. 
The counter idea, of the Infinite as. at one 
and the same time, above, beyond, and with- 
in the finite its interpenetrating essence, 
as well as its source and goal — was new to 
the world at the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

The second truth — brought out and illu- 
mined by Christianity — was the moral unity of 
the human race ; and it was dealt with, very 
much in the same way as the first. It was 
raised and transfigured into the doctrine of 
the universal brotherhood of mankind. If 
the worship of man be directed toward a 
multitude of separate Divinities, the humanity 
that worships will be similarly divided ; but 
with the unity of God there will naturally be 
associated the unity of man. If the Divine 
nature is paternal, and there is only one 
Father, it will follow that there is but a single 
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family, and that all its members are fraternally 
related. The moral corollary of this is one 
which has not been always realised. It is 
that the jealousies of individuals, the rivalries 
of tribes, and the antipathies of nations will 
be abolished in the feeling of universal friend- 
liness, or good-will between man and man. 
Tribal sentiment, and national feeling, will not 
be extinguished ; but they will be taken up 
into, and held in alliance with, a new idea of 
brotherhood. Patriotism as such — the kind 
of Patriotism which was a distinctive virtue in 
Greece — will be merged in Philanthropy; and 
here we find a compensation, for the loss of 
the narrower virtue, which had been for a 
time set aside by Christianity. It was tem- 
porarily displaced, having "no glory, because 
of the glory that excelled it " in the new 
Philanthropy ; in other words, because a lower 
truth, as to man's nature and relations, was 
merged in a higher and a wider one. The 
inferior was taken up into the superior, and 
was glorified by its alliance with it. It is 
easy to see how a new type of virtue would 
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naturally arise from this recognition of the 
universal brotherhood of the race, and also 
how comprehensive its range would become, 
if it penetrated all social life, abolishing 
individual hatreds, local jealousies, and both 
tribal and national revenge. 

Before advancing to a third idea, one result 
arising from the recognition of the two already 
mentioned should be noted. It is the uni- 
versality of religion. Out of the twin ideas of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man comes that of the common relation of 
all men to God ; and, therefore, the univer- 
sality of religion. We have no longer, a 
philosophic life and religion for the cultivated 
classes on the one hand, and, on the other, a 
life and religion for the uneducated masses. 
The realm of abstract contemplation, and 
esoteric thought, is one that can only be 
entered by the avenue of speculation ; and 
must therefore, to a large extent, be the 
luxury of the privileged few. It is a realm 
to which the majority of mankind, the " dim 
common populations " — hewers of wood and 
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drawers of water for the rest — must in the 
main ' be strangers ; but, one point in the 
teaching of Christianity which revolutionised 
the world is this, that the highest kind of life 
is within the reach of every one, and can be 
realised by the illiterate peasant, as well as by 
the erudite and the noble. 

This should perhaps have a place of its 
own amongst the distinctive features of the 
Christian Ethic instead of being set down as a 
corollary or deduction from the two former 
ones. At the same time it should be noted 
that it arises out of them, and especially out 
of their combination ; and it is a further 
corollary of them that " the way to the blessed 
life" — or to the union of the human nature with 
the Divine — is not along the path of mere 
self-development, but along that of self-con- 
quest, and even of self-renunciation in the 
service of others. Not that the Christian 
Ethic is, in any sense, indifferent to culture. 
The very reverse is the case ; because, before 
any one can give himself away adequately in 
the service of others, he must have something 
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to give, and must therefore be something 
worthy of bestowal. One cannot spend him- 
self to any purpose on behalf of others, unless 
what he spends has a certain value ; and 
thus, paradoxical as it may seem, — and it is 
indeed one of the paradoxes of the Christian 
Ethic — he must cultivate himself, in order that 
he may succeed in transcending himself ; while, 
contrariwise, he must devote himself to others, 
in order that he may adequately fulfil the end 
of his persona] existence. It comes to this, 
he must " die, in order that he may live ". 

A long chapter might be written in illustra- 
tion of this. It has been the subject-matter 
of a thousand homilies in Christian literature ; 
and it is important to note how far superior the 
Christian Ethic is, in this respect, to earlier 
moral systems, and ■ especially to Stoicism. 
In its initial stage. Stoicism narrowed the; 
fulness, and broke up the harmony of life, by 
repressing the freedom of its powers ; while itj 
ended in the mutilation of human nature, the 
withering of the emotions, and even the ex- 
tinction of the passions. Christianity, on the 
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other hand, enjoined no kind of crucifixion, 
except of things that are intrinsically evil ; 
its aim being the transfiguration of the pas- 
sions. The end it contemplated was the 
restoration of humanity, and the increase of 
Its powers. Its very aim was defined as 
" that we may have life, and that we may 
have it more abundantly " ; this new and 
more abundant_j[ife it proposed to secure, 
through the regulation of the lower elements 
of our nature by the higher ones ; the Divine 
transfiguring the human, and abolishing its 
discord and disorder. 



CHAPTER III. 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

We now reach the third idea, brought to 
Hght, emphasised, and illumined by Chris- 
tianity. It is that of Immortality, or the 
survival of the individual after death. It has 
been said that it is to Christianity alone that 
we owe the doctrine of Immortality. Such a 
statement, however, is altogether incorrect. 
Immortality was recognised in Egypt and the 
East, as well as in Greece, long before the 
Christian era ; but it was entertained more as 
a hope than as a conviction ; as a possibility, 
amounting sometimes to a probability, but 
not taking rank as an article of belief Among 
the Greeks it was on the whole the shadowy 
surmise of a few speculative men. The 
masses thought very little about it. Living 
in the present, and satisfied with what it 

brought them, they took no thought for the 
(31) 
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morrow. The few, who did give serious 
thought ty the future, were rather reluctant to 
think that their friends had ceased to live, 
than persuaded that they still existed. The 
continued felicity of a few eminently noble 
men, and the continued misery of a few 
exceptionally bad ones, seemed a natural 
sequel to their life on earth - a sort of reap- 
ing as they had sown ; but we search the 
Philosophy, the Literature, and the Art of 
Greece in vain for anything like an articulate 
statement on the question of Immortality. 
It is true that Plato represents Socrates as 
speaking of it very nobly in the Phcedo — in 
those conversations with his friends in the 
prison— and also in the Apologia. Plato's 
was perhaps the loftiest Greek utterance on 
the subject ; but, with all its loftiness, it did 
not rise into the atmosphere of clear convic- 
tion. As early as the days of Homer we see 
that the Greek mind entertained the notion 
of a shadowy sort of existence after death ; 
but the future life was thought of as a gloomy 
sepulchral state, in which the dead pined for 
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the loss of their previous Hfe and their former 
society. In the poems of Pindar a ray or two 
of brighter Hght is shot in upon the darkness. 
In ^schylus the curtain again falls, Sopho- 
cles does not raise it, Euripides draws it closer 
down ; and the sublime speculations of Plato on 
the subject are a series of Ideal longings, and 
imaginative forecastings, having no definite 
link of connection with our life as it now is.* 
Then we find that the usual inscription on 
the Greek tombs in the Kerameicus was a 
simple x°^^P^' farewell ; or, if they extended 
further, they spoke of the feelings of the 
bereaved, rather than the destiny of the 
departed. The almost universal feeling of 
the masses on the death of their relatives 
was that of irreparable loss. In this respect 
almost all Athenian tombs tell the same tale ; 
and in the Roman world the epithets applied 
to death were such as these ; it was " hard," 
" cruel," " relentless," etc. It was repre- 

* This is only a subsidiary instance of the flaw which 
hes at the heart of Plato's Ideahsm, with all its magni- 
ficence and suggestiveness. 

3 
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sented as a hunter snaring men, or symbolised 
as a cup-bearer with poison in his cup. When 
we pass from Greece to Palestine we find 
here and there isolated instances of a larger 
hope, but we find no widespread conviction 
on the subject. There are noteworthy ex- 
pressions in the Psalter, such as "Thou wilt 
not leave my soul in Hades," " I shall be 
satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness " ; 
but to the Jew the being " gathered to his 
fathers," meant being gathered in the same 
burial-place. No doubt cases occurred in 
which the higher hope was entertained. We 
find individual expressions which go further 
than Plato's sublimest thoughts upon the 
subject, or than Seneca's saying that it was 
" Nature's privilege to die " ; but these were 
entertained only by a few, and they were 
vague, at their highest and best.* 

If now we contrast the sentences in which 
death and the dead are referred to in Roman 

* I have an impression, which however I cannot verify, of 
being indebted— more than twenty years ago— for the ideas 
embodied in this paragraph, to a friend now deceased. 
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literature about the time of the Christian era 
with the statements of St. Paul, or even with 
the inscriptions in the Catacombs at Rome, 
the difference is seen at once. What was only 
guessed at in Greece and Palestine by a few — 
as the tide of intuition ebbed and flowed within 
them — was announced as a fact at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era ; and a belief in 
Immortality has entered ever since as a regula- 
tive element into the creed of Christendom. 

In these ethical studies we do not need to 
raise the question of how this belief in Immor- 
tality was " first brought to light". That is a 
strictly theological question, and our present 
inquiry only indirectly and incidentally touches 
on theology. What the moralist has to do, — 
in the first instance at least, — is to note the his- 
torical fact, and to try to estimate its effect. And 
the fact which he has to note, and to estimate, 
is this, that ever since the departure of Christ 
from the world, a belief in the immortality of 
the individual has risen in the firmament of 
human conviction, and has never disap- 
peared ; although it has been very variously 
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interpreted and explained. This may be 
illustrated by four lines from Tennyson's In 
Memoriain. The ancients might have said, 
and some of them did virtually say : — 

I blame not Death because he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth ; 

but none of them added, or could have 
added : — 

I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 

That is the difference ; and as Jean Paul 
Richter said, the whole moral temperature 
of the world has been raised by means of it. 
It is easy to see how this conviction adds 
dignity and value to the present life, wherever 
it is cherished, however it may be interpreted, 
and on whatsoever grounds believed. If the 
good and evil which we do not only live after 
us, in the issues to which they gave rise, but 
also live on in the lives of their originators, 
and if the present life be only the prelude 
to another, the former assumes a new moral 
significance. If it be but one act in a drama 
"of which"- — as Jouffroy put it — " the pro- 
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logue and the catastrophe are awanting," 
then the isolated moments of present ex- 
perience are bound together by a new con- 
necting thread. If we detach the present 
from the future, or substitute the shadowy 
hopes of Hebraism and Hellenism for the 
Christian idea of immortality — if we fall back 
upon the doctrine of the annihilation of the 
individual, and the survival only of the race, 
the Buddhist absorption in Nirvana, or the 
Pantheistic merging of the individual in the 
all — we remove one of the strongest incen- 
tives to a noble life, and take away one of the 
most powerful of the moral levers which now 
move the world. 

It is unnecessary to raise the question, in 
what form is this belief to be entertained by 
us ? Are we to believe in the recognition of 
others after death as we recognise them here? 
Are we to combine the doctrine of pre-exist- 
ence with that of posthumous existence ? and 
are the whole details of the doctrine of im- 
mortality verifiable throughout, or from root 
to branch conclusive ? What we have to 
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note, and to emphasise, is the practical effect 
of the belief, in whatsoever form it is enter- 
tained, the immense power of the conviction 
over human life as it now is. The possibility 
of living a lofty life without it cannot be 
denied ; nor can it be denied that it is a 
nobler thing to do the right from the simple 
conviction that it is right, than to do it be- 
cause thus only can we expect felicity. But 
then, Christendom does not follow duty from 
the mercenary motive of reward in a life to 
come. That is one of the spurious charges 
sometimes brought against it by the ignorant 
or the hostile. Its belief in immortality is a 
disinterested belief , and it is clear that with 
this conviction superadded to the two already 
mentioned — that is to say, with the prospect 
of continuous existence in a life to come, 
added to a belief in the Divine Fatherhood 
and the human brotherhood — all the virtues 
of the present life will receive fresh stimulus 
and nutrition, especially amid the disasters, 
the reverses, and the losses of experience. 
That is a result which the world owes to 
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Christianity. If, 

In a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

AVhich brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

and we can also say, with the same poet, 

that 

When the great and good depart 
What is it more than this, 
That man who is from God sent forth 
Doth yet again to God return ? 

we see the force of the question with which 
he concludes his Elegiac Stanzas : — 

Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn ? 
The future brightens on our sight, 
For on the past hath fallen a light 
That tempts us to adore. 

Let a student of history try to estimate the 
effect of the entrance of this belief into the 
world — as it finds expression, not only in the 
creeds of the Church, but also in all the higher 
European literature — let him try to sum up 
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the amount of moral force which it has given 
to human Hfe, and he will find it immeasur- 
able. It has given a new motive for action 
to multitudes ; it has nerved men and women 
by the thousand in the discharge of tasks 
from which flesh and blood shrank back ; it 
has founded a new type of heroism ; while 
the mere prospect of their own continuance 
and enlargement has exalted and trans- 
figured every one of the virtues. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE NATURE OF EVIL. 

We have already seen what the main idea of 
the Christian Ethic is, first as to the Divine 
nature, second as to human nature, and third 
as to human destiny. We now reach a fourth 
point that is a distinctive characteristic, viz., 
its conception of evil, or that disturbance of 
human nature, which all moral systems recog- 
nise, although they interpret it very variously. 
There would be no need of any ab-extra 
teaching on this subject, if our nature were 
not in some way disorganised. If in a per- 
fectly normal state, it might be left to the 
mere evolution . of its powers, untaught by 
rules, unguided even by examples. But 
ours is no such automatic life of orderly 
development, moving as the seasons or the 
planets do. It is, in many ways, disorganised ; 

although the disturbance may be a sign both 

(41) 
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of its vast latent possibilities, and of its 
destiny. 

Every moral system deals, in one way or 
another, with this question of evil ; discussing 
what it is, whence it is, and whither it tends. 
They try to explain its nature, if not its origin. 
Perhaps the Christian view of the subject may 
be summed up thus : — 

(i) Evil is not a positive substance in 
human nature, else it would have been the 
creation of God, a direct product of the 
Divine causality. It is not an element 
existing as a fixed quantity, external to the 
moral agent, although it exists in the wills 
of other agents. It is not a quantitative 
cosmic essence, with a realm of its own, 
outside the characters that experience it. 
Were it so, the Christian Ethic would be 
involved in a dualism as pronounced, and as 
fatal, as that of Zoroaster. Evil is not 
admitted by Christianity to such a rank as 
that. It is not even admitted into the realm 
of things positive, however terrible its reality. 
On the contrary^as St. Augustine pointed 
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out so well — it is a defect, or privation, a 
shortcoming, a missing of the mark. It is 
more than mere weakness, or folly ; more 
even than a wound to the spirit of the wrong- 
doer. It is a blight within him, and a break 
in the moral order of things ; while the act 
of transgression, at the moment of wrong- 
doing, obscures the consciousness which the 
wrong-doer had of the relation in which he 
stood to the Law and its source, bringing 
in chaos, as well as turning things upside 
down. Nevertheless evil is not a positive 
substance or entity. Transgression, as the 
word implies, is due to the excess of a thing 
that is in itself good — originally and naturally 
good ; but every act, by which the human 
spirit steps across the boundary of the mean 
— which was so admirably wrought out by 
Aristotle in his Ethics — is an act of trans- 
gression. It obscures his consciousness of, 
and for the time being affects his relation to, 
the Being from whom the law emanates, and 
of whose character it is the expression. It 
does not follow from this, however, that 
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evil can ever itself become a substance, or 
thing in itself — a Ding-an-sich. to use the 
Kantian term — an essence external to the 
will of the agent ; or a substance that can 
increase, and multiply, and have a realm of 
its own. 

It is important to observe what follows 
from this. What has just been stated might 
seem at first to minimise the nature of evil ; 
but, since as it represents it as the inroad into 
human nature of an element which has no 
natural affinity with man, and is not a neces- 
sary part of his constitution, it holds out the 
prospect of its separation from his nature, and 
its possible extinction. If we believe that 
evil is a positive substance within the universe, 
we must believe it to be an eternal element 
there, which can never be eliminated. But 
if it be — as St. Augustine taught — essentially 
a " privation" or defect, we may warrantably 
believe 'that it has no real or necessary affinity 
with us, and may therefore hope for its ulti- 
mate removal, and entire abolition. The way 
in which the Christian Ethic endeavours to 
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eliminate it — viz., by the "expulsive power" 
of a new emotion or affection — we shall con- 
sider later on. 

(2) The next point to be noticed is that the 
Christian Ethic reduced the various forms of 
moral evil to t he common principle of sel- 
fishness ; and that, by so doing, it gave to 
the world a very large and fruitful moral 
generalisation. It showed — as no other 
system has shown — that whenever a man 
transgresses, he is selfish ; and also that, in 
being selfish, he is suicidal, that he ultimately 
injures himself. Contrariwise, that when we 
forget ourselves, and find our duties multiply 
as our relations to others increase, we escape 
from the thraldom of evil ; that, while our 
acts of service to others increase, instead 
of being fettered by them, we are more and 
more emancipated, being freed from the 
bondage of a merely personal life. In other 
words, according to the Christian Ethic, con- 
centration upon self is always tyrannical ; 
while the "service" of others is "perfect 
freedom ". Christianity has taught the world 
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that all transgression, if we trace it to its root, 
is — in one form or another — an act of selfish- 
ness. Outbursts of passion and temper, for 
example, show that we have exaggerated 
ideas of our own importance ; disregard for 
the feelings of others invariably arises from 
an inordinate fondness for one's own ; envy 
and jealousy have the same root ; while all 
excess in the indulgence of appetite, desire, 
or emotion, is equally — and even more obvi- 
ously — a form of selfishness. 

Before passing from this, it may be added 
that, while all evil may be traced back to 
selfishness of one kind or another, it is quite 
possible to deny self, without doing it from a 
moral motive, or for a moral end. In other 
words, there may be a selfish denial of self 
The worth of any act which suppresses self 
depends upon the worthiness of the end be- 
yond self, contemplated by it ; for example, 
whether it be the good of another, or his or 
her selfish pleasure. Some persons have been 
known to deny themselves in the spirit of the 
miser, in order that their families might have 
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more to spend upon themselves. An ascetic 
life of self-crucifixion may be very much 
easier to some persons than the self-discip- 
line, which knows how to use the world 
without abusing it, and which follows to its 
end the ideal of self-development, through 
all hindrance and difficulty, with a disinter- 
ested view to the ultimate good of others. 
(3) As to the relative magnitude, and the 
moral import, of the various faults and trans- 
gressions which human nature exhibits, al- 
though we have no list of them drawn out in 
detail in the Christian Ethic — any more than 
we have an elaborate list of the virtues, such 
as Aristotle attempts — we have certain dis- 
tinctions drawn which are of vast moment, 
and perhaps of greater value than any that 
are to be found in Aristotle. Such, for ex- 
ample, as the following : Hatred, malice, 
vindictiveness, revenge, hypocrisy, and per- 
fidy are branded in the Christian Ethic with 
a far deeper stigma, than those faults which 
are due to mere frailty of moral feeling, to 
feebleness of will, or the impulses of passion. 
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The Christian Ethic palliates none of these ; 
it makes light of no moral fault, but it dis- 
tinguishes things that differ. It condemns 
the Pharisee, more than the publican ; the 
self-righteous, and the self-sufficient, more 
than the frail. Christendom has not as yet 
perhaps fully learned this lesson, which was 
given to it nineteen hundred years ago. 
Certainly it does not always practise it, be- 
cause the judgments meted out against the 
latter class of faults are frequently far too 
severe, while the former are practised by 
those who condemn the latter, with incon- 
sistent frequency. 

(4) The next point is the attitude which 
the Christian Ethic assumes toward trans- 
gression, in contrast with its attitude toward 
the transgressor. There is no laxity toward 
the former ; but there is unlimited forbearance 
and charity toward the latter. Its relation to 
the one is antithetic, in the severest form ; 
while to the other it is sympathetic, in the 
very tenderest degree. In the Christian 
Ethic, as unfolded in the words and deeds of 
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Christ, we find an uncompromising rigour and 

hostility toward everything base ; but we also 

find a new and marvellous clemency, a unique 

graciousness of action toward those who have 

been the victims of evil. To put it otherwise, 

if Christ surpassed all other moralists in the 

stringency of his ideal, He was the first 

moralist who divinely relented towards the 

offender ; and He made the force of the 

moral law more binding through his very 

graciousness of action — the two things going 

on together simultaneously. 

It is easy to see how, out of the union of 

these two things, would arise his hopeful 

a ttitude t owards mankind. There is no trace 

in anything He said or did of the desponding 

cry that " all things are out of joint "—no 

touch of that pessimism which abandons 

itself to a belief in the necessity of evil, or of 

that cynicism that scorns what it cannot cure 

— but there is everywhere the very radiance of 

hope in reference to mankind at large, and 

the patience of hope in following out the case 

of each individual man, woman, and child. 

4 
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In the same connection we should note his 
calm confidence in the final coming of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness, or the victory of 
moral order in the world, which grew stronger 
as the sorrows of his personal life increased, 
and its tragedy was consummated. 



CHAPTER V. 
ASPECTS OF DUTY. 

From the points in the Christian Ethic as to 
the nature and characteristics of evil I pass 
to its teaching in reference to Duty, its inter- 
pretation of Duty, and the mutual relation of 
the several duties. To take the last of these 
first. 

(i) Having already seen how it unified 
the various forms of evil, we may now note 
how it distinguishes the separate duties. It 
is specially clear in the distinction it draws 
between the eternal and the temporal in duty, 
in other words between rules of right and 
ceremonial statutes. It contrasts, as no pre-^ 
vious Ethic had done, things which are wrong j 
in themselves, and things which are prohibited 
for a purpose ; in other words, moral faults 
and ritual offences. It threw special empha- 
sis on the difference between those imperial 
(51) 
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laws, which are meant to govern the whole 
universe of moral agency, and the provincial 
edicts which have been issued for a time, or 
for a race. This was a new kind of teaching, 
although the way had been prepared for it by 
some of the seers in Palestine, and in Greece 
— the teaching that put morality always in the 
foreground and ceremony always in the back- 
ground, and which did this with a precision 
that was consistent from first to last. In this 
connection we must not forget that there has 
been sometimes a contrast between Christian 
Ethics and the Ethics of Christ, because many 
of the systems professedly Christian— and cer- 
tainly many of the sects — have just reversed 
the process, putting ceremonial in the fore- 
ground, and leaving morality out of view. 

(2) A second point, in the teaching of 
Christianity as to Duty, is its positive_charac- 
ter, in contrast with the negative spirit of 
former systems. It changed the " thou shalt 
not" of the old morality into the " thou shalt " 
of the new. No one can read the New Testa- 
ment without perceiving that the attitude of 
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Christianity as to Duty is entirely different 
from the Hebraic negativeness ; and in this 
respect, the Sermon on the Mount is only a 
sample of what pervades all the recorded 
parables, addresses, and conversations. A 
large part of ancient virtue, — whether Greek, 
or Roman, or Hebrew, — consisted in abstin- 
ence from evil, rather than in the practice of 
good. The Christian Ethic, on the other 
hand, changed the moral code from a series 
of prohibitions into a set of demands ; its aim 
being not so much to curb the evil in man, as 
to evoke the good, and to quicken into life 
every latent germ or seed of righteousness. 

(3) In the next place, this positive law of 
Duty is, in the Christian Ethic, connected 
with a personal Lawgiver revealed in con-| 
science. Christianity does not attempt to 
prove this ; it merely asserts it. It appeals 
to it as a fact which can be experientially 
known by the intuition of the unsophisticated 
heart. It affirms that man is not a law unto 
himself, but that he can find within his own 
nature a law superior to himself — a law that 
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- is " in him, yet not of him " — not that he is 
under a law which his own will has imposed 
upon itself, (which was Kant's theory); or one 
which external secular authority equal to his 
own has imposed upon him, (which was 
Hobbes's theory). He is under law to the 
God revealed to him in conscience ; but 
this may be interpreted as his own highest 
self, in its highest possible act, recognising 
the presence, and bowing before the authority, 
of the Divine within it. Christianity thus 
interprets the whispers of the human con- 
science. They are, on the one hand, " the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness " of 
human nature, " prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert " (of 
your hearts) "an highway for your God" ; 
and that is, in other words to say they 
are the utterances of unrest, showing that 
man's nature is disordered, and that it 
needs readjustment. But they are, on the 
other hand, the voice of one saying " Lo ! I 
come " to do this very thing, to prepare the 
highway for you, to reorganise your nature. 
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and reclaim it for the right and the true. 
This theistic interpretation of conscience 
changes it from the rigid and even frigid 
thing which it is in many systems, from its 
being a cold moral imperative — as in the 
Stoic, and even in the Kantian Ethic — into 
a living commandment, emanating from an 
eternal source which is, at one and the same 
time, within ourselves, and yet above us all. 

(4) In virtue of the close link which 
Christianity thus establishes between morality 
and religion, it will be seen that the Founder 
of Christianity stands to Christendom in a 
relation quite different to that in which the 
founders of the sects of Philosophy, and of the 
schools of Art and Science, stand to their 
disciples. The greatest teachers of antiquity 
sought to develop in their pupils a principle 
which would in time make them independent 
of their preceptor. If possible, wiser than he 
had been ; and part of the instruction given 
in the nobler schools was to rise superior even 
to its own tradition, relying on the progress of 
rational light. But almost the final word of 
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the Founder of Christianity to his followers 
proclaimed their dependence upon Himself — 
" without me ye can do nothing " — even 
while He told them that it was expedient 
that He should leave them personally. Thus 
the personality of the Teacher became the 
centre and focus of the Christian Ethic. 



CHAPTER VI. 
THE UNIVERSAL AIM OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The universal aim of Christianity has been 
already alluded to, but, as this is a point of 
special importance in weighing its moral 
significance, it may be assigned a place of 
its own as a sixth feature in the Christian 
Ethic. 

The point to be signalised is this. The 
Christian religion was not deposited in the 
minds and hearts of a few initiated followers, 
that it might grow up as a body of doctrine to 
be professed by them esoterically, cherished 
within the precincts of a select school, and by 
a select body of men, It was meant, on the' 
contrary, to be both a Religion and a Life for 
all mankind, a morality for the race at large. 
It was meant to abolish the exclusiveness of 
privileged orders, to overthrow their caste, to 

break down the barriers between alien races, 

(57) 
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and to unite men of the most diverse 
tendencies in one vast human brotherhood ; 
and it entered upon its mission with what 
was — despite occasional excesses — a subHme 
propagandist ardour. 

The second feature in the Christian Ethic — 
already partially discussed — was its doctrine 
of the brotherhood of the human race. What 
is now referred to is not to be identified with 
that. It is rather its missionary attitude, 
and its being intended for the whole world ; 
a Religion and an Ethic meant to unite 
men in fellowship v/ith one another, by first 
uniting them to God, and by disclosing their 
common relationship to the Infinite. We 
need not ask, in this connection, if it has 
always succeeded in doing so ; because no 
religion has as yet been universally recog- 
nised ; and po.ssibly none will ever be uni- 
versally adopted, in external form. At the 
same time, the spirit of the Christian Ethic 
has entered as a leaven, into every type of 
civilisation which has become aware of its 
existence ; and it is by such a process of 
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leavening, and not by mere formal intel- 
lectual assent, or doctrinal allegiance, that its 
successes are to be computed. 

If, now, we look at the characteristics of 
the Christian Ethic, and after comparing them 
with the characteristics of any other great 
system of antiquity, ask which is the more 
cosmopolitan — which is for a time, and which 
for all time — the answer is not difficult to 
find. Plato was essentially Greek, Aristotle 
— in his Ethic at least — was distinctively 
Athenian. The Stoics, with all their cosmo- 
politanism, were shut up, austerely though 
nobly, within themselves. Buddha was of 
the East ; Zoroaster was Persian to the core ; 
while the greatest of the Hebrew prophets 
was essentially Semitic, with a local colour in 
his moral teaching and aspiration. In con- 
trast with all this, when reading the early 
Christian documents, and breathing the at- 
mosphere of the first Christian age, we find 
that we have come into a moral territory, 
which has a far wider area, a larger scope, 
and a much richer adaptability. There is 
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no phase of our perplexed modern life, for 
example, to which Christianity has not some- 
thing directly to contribute. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted how it addresses each 
one individually, without the intervention of 
a class. The Christian " sacerdos " is not 
the member of a privileged class, who is able 
to lift responsibility from the individual, open- 
ing to him the gates of the kingdom of 
heaven, and dispensing its favours mechani- 
cally. Some sects in Christendom have 
claimed this sacerdotal power ; but the claim 
is a corruption of the Christian Ethic, 
which has no place in its constitution, is alien 
to its spirit, and inconsistent with its genius. 
In the union of these things — the universal 
mission to all mankind, the appeal to the 
special wants of each individual, and the 
assertion of the direct moral responsibility 
of each to God — the Christian Ethic is 
absolutely unique. 



CHAPTER VII. 

VIRTUES WHICH ARE A DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 

We now enter upon the consideration of a 
class of virtues which date from the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, in a sense 
in which those already considered do not, 
viz., those which are more distinctively a re- 
flection of the character of the Founder of 
Christendom ; and which are, in a specific 
sense, Christian virtues. They were not 
absolutely new creations, from root to branch, 
never seen in rudimentary germ elsewhere ; 
but, in their developed form, they are dis- 
tinctively new, because their development 
has been the result of Christian influence 
alone. Several of them have sprung up (to 
speak in a figure), only under the sunlight and 
the warmth of that group of truths already 
mentioned. Others, which had a place in 

earlier systems, when transplanted to the 
(6i) 
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Christian soil, have assumed new form and 
colour. They have been enlarged, strength- 
ened, and glorified by their new alliances. 
As flowers, when taken from a wilderness 
to garden-ground, undergo a change in many 
of their features — and sometimes even evolve 
a new type of beauty — so the character of 
the virtues which men practise alters, in the 
course of their alliance with others. Here we 
may fearlessly apply the principle of evolution. 
It is by innumerable minute changes, and the 
ceaseless play of multitudinous forces in the 
natural world, that new organisms are de- 
veloped ; and it is by similarly minute and 
imperceptible changes that human character 
is evolved. The blending of the streams of 
influence that form it is incessant ; and it 
sometimes happens that, in the course of the 
process, an old virtue is so completely trans- 
formed as to be almost unrecognisable.* 

Suppose a cultivated Athenian youth in 
the first Christian century — who had been 

* See Appendix ii., "The Correlation of the Moral 
-Forces" (p. 159). 
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educated in the Academic or Stoical Philo- 
sophy, and had consistently practised the 
virtues of these systems — to have embraced 
Christianity on conviction, what would hap- 
pen ? The old virtues of his Academic or 
Stoical novitiate would not be uprooted, or 
extinguished. He would continue to practise 
them, but they would immediately undergo a 
transformation. It is possible that, for a time, 
they would have no special interest to him, 
because of the new attraction he had found 
in Christianity ; but he could never despise 
them, if his life had been either noble or 
genuine before. To have done so would have 
been to act the part of a traitor ; and to be 
disloyal, not only to his past career, but to the 
Divinity working within him. The old virtues 
would be displaced, but not destroyed ; and 
the Christian Ethic came, to the disciples of 
earlier systems, " not to destroy, but to fulfil " 
— in other words to evoke the gooJTtTound, 
and to transfigure it by its alliance with other 
truths which it disclosed, and the fresh life it 
unfolded. 
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It might be difficult, or perhaps impossible, 
for such a disciple — if he raised the question, 
long after he had embraced Christianity — to 
tell how much he owed to it, and how much 
to the earlier training of his youth. His 
enthusiasm and sense of supreme indebted- 
ness, might lead him to say — in a strain of 
happy hyperbole — that he owed everything 
to the later gift ; but our -most valuable 
inheritances are always the most subtle ones. 
They cannot be split up into bits and parcels, 
and set down so much to this and so much to 
that antecedent influence. While, therefore, 
he would be conscious of debts — spreading 
over a wide area, and reaching him from 
many sources — he would know in particufar 
that his life had been touched to new and to 
fine issues by the incoming of the Christian 
Ethic. Although he had never seen its 
Founder, the influence of his personality 
would be felt in many ways, creating new 
thoughts, feelings, and actions, while it re- 
created old ones. 

We have already noted one intellectual 
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feature, in the message of Christianity to the 
world, viz., its proclamation of the essential 
unity of God and man. In other words, the 
remoteness of the one from the other, and 
the supposed chasm between them, was 
bridged over, not by a mere announcement 
of their identity, but by an exhibition of it, 
as that identity came to light in the life of its 
Founder. Heaven was revealed upon earth 
in Him. 

Ancient philosophy had been striving to 
abolish the antagonisnT_between the lower 
and the higher elements in man — to con- 
quer the dualism of nature and the super- 
natural, and to reconcile the human with the 
Divine. It had failed. Christianity was a 
new answer to that question of the ages : 
"How can these two be reconciled?" It 
reconciled them, by making them one. 
It ended the discord, and took away the 
sense of separation, by disclosing a higher 
unity underlying them. In ancient Meta- 
physic there was an unbridged chasm between 
the ideal and the real : and in ancient Ethics 

5 
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there was "a great gulf fixed" between the 
human and the Divine. Both of them were 
removed by Christianity, in its exhibition of 
the union of nature and the supernatural. 
Suppressing neither element, but conserving 
each, it abolished their antagonism. 

This was effected in and by the life of its 
•Founder, and the corollary is significant. It 
is that his relation to the human race is an 
exceptional one ; and that the relation of 
Christendom to Him is a relation of excep- 
tional indebtedness. The recognition of this 
fact will develop a certain type of character 
in those who recognise it, and this type will 
be distinctively Christian. 

There is an important difference, however, 
between the type of virtue thus arising and 
that which arose from direct contact with the 
personality of Christ (such as occurred in his 
lifetime), and also between it and that which 
is due to the unconscious breathing of the 
atmosphere in which Christendom now lives 
and has its being. The contrast is this. 

The virtues, which arise from contact with 
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personality, are always more intense and 
glowing than the others are. They are not 
intellectual features of temperarnent, but 
moral excellencies of character ; and, as a 
consequence, they rouse to practical action, 
in a way that the former never do. It is 
this class of virtues which we have now to 
consider, viz., those distinctive ones which 
were first seen in the unique life of the 
Founder and Master of Christendom, and 
which, ever since his departure, have been 
leavening the life of the human race. 

Before mentioning them in detail it may 
be noted that the Christian Ethic is, in one 
sense, just the __deye.l_Qpment of that which 
existed in the life of its Founder, its con- 
tinuation, expansion, and fruition ; and it is 
for this reason that the story of his life is 
of such value to the world, every incident 
which reveals it being full of the profoundest 
ethical significance to posterity. The in- 
fluence of his character — transmitted not, 
mechanically but vitally — works on in the' 
world, as a permanent element in its civilisa- 
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tion ; while those who are indebted to it are 
sometimes entirely ignorant of its source. 
The difference between the type of character, 
which results from a recognition of truths 
distinctive of Christianity, and that which 
results from the moral assimilation and re- 
production of its spirit, will thus be apparent. 
The latter is so peculiarly the type of Chris- 
tian virtue that the very motto of its Ethic 
might be : " Let the same mind be in you that 
was also in the Founder of your faith ". 



CHAPTER VIII. 
SELF-SUFFICIENCE AND HUMILITY. 

What then were the virtues which dis- 
tinguished that Hfe, and have therefore be- 
come cardinal elements in the Christian code? 
The late Dean of Westminster once described 
the virtues of the Roman world as patriotism 
and imperial courage ; those of Palestine as 
resignation, reverence, and faith ; those of 
Christianity as universal kindness, consecra- 
tion, sincerity, and humility. It was a sug- 
gestive classification of the various elements 
in each, but perhaps the latter list may be 
made somewhat larger. 

Before expanding it, however, two things 
may be noted. The first is that many of the 
Christian virtues shade into one another, by 
fine and delicate gradations, so that they are 
at times difficult to distinguish ; and we are 
even liable to error by a cross-division, or 
(69) 
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repetition of them. Whenever the leaven of 
the Christian Ethic enters into a character 
that was previously uninfluenced by it, a new 
development takes place ; and thus, there may 
be almost as many virtues as there are moral 
situations, each differing only by the finest 
shade from those which border it, or are 
allied to it. This is a point of much 
importance practically ; because, in our judg- 
ment of others, we often imagine things 
to be awanting which are really present in 
another form. They are transformed, through 
the correlation of the Christian moral forces ; 
and they may be strange to our eye, merely 
because the character in which they exist is 
very different from our own. The immense 
variety in the type of these Christian virtues 
is sometimes puzzling to the novice, and may 
be " a stone of stumbling " to the uninitiated. 
The second prefatory remark bears upon 
the whole group of the Christian virtues, viz., 
that they exhibit a harmony of opposites ; 
that is to say, many principles or tendencies, 
which were antagonistic in earlier systems, 
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are found to be in unison here. They are 
brought together at a focus, and are harmon- 
ised ; while they afterwards appear as com- 
plements to one another. 

In proceeding now to classify the distinc- 
tively Christian virtues, they might be divided, 
as Aristotle marked out one section of his list ; 
viz., into one group containing the virtues 
connected with the moral estimate of self, and 
a second containing those connected with an 
estimate of others ; or the list might be drawn 
out in a more miscellaneous manner, without 
regarding this distinction. In what follows, 
Aristotle's classification will be followed prac- 
tically, by the statement, in the first place, of 
two virtues belonging to the former class, 
viz., the estimate of self; and by proceeding, 
in the second place, to those connected with 
our estimate of others. Not to encumber the 
list, however, with4:oo many sub-divisions, the 
entire series may be numbered as we proceed, 
I, 2, 3, 4, etc. ; and two of them will be men- 
tioned in this chapter. 

( I ) There is the virtue of self-sufificience — 
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a very different thing from self-sufficingness 
— the latter being the vice against which the 
former stands contrasted. This Christian 
self-sufficience arises out of the relationship 
to God which Christianity disclosed — all sense 
of distance being abolished, and the idea of a 
chasm between the finite and the Infinite 
removed. As a result of the belief that God 
is within the individual, so that he has not 
" to go up into heaven, or to descend into the 
deep" to find him — there being "no more 
near nor far " — there arises a self- re lianc e, 
which is really a reliance on God, on the In- 
finite within the finite. This self-sufficience 
will spring up in every character less or more, 
in which the union of the Divine and the 
human is realised, and its apprehension is 
thorough ; the havi ng a root in one's self 
being due to the fact that we are rooted and 
grounded in another than self. A noteworthy 
result ensues. The realisation of a new moral 
centre at once raises its possessor above the 
accidents of life, and makes him to a certain 
extent superior to misfortune. This has a 
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resemblance to the Greek virtue of aurapKeta ; 
but it is that old virtue in a new form. It is 
avTapK^ia glorified and transfigured, in the 
light of the fact that we " live and move and 
have our being " in God. This is the first 
virtue. 

The second is its moral opposite, but not 
its contradictory. It is humility, or a lowly 
self-estimate, the TaTreLvo^poarvvq of the New 
Testament. If anything approaching to this 
had been practised in Greece, it would have 
been considered mean and paltry, or the sign 
of a craven spirit. Throughout the ancient 
world it was reckoned a weakness to be 
humble. The strong were usually arrogant 
in their strength, and their self-assertion was 
inconsistent with humility. 

Here, however, as in the former case, it is 
incorrect to say that there was no germ of 
humility, in the virtue of the ancient world. 
We have already seen that in Greece, and 
more especially in Palestine, th e germs of 
that which grew into virtues distinctive of the 
Christian Ethic — when fostered by its sun- 
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light and its heat — were occasionally found ; 
but neither the Greek nor the Hebrew virtue 
was the same as the Christian, for two reasons. 
In the first place, it had to be shown, by a 
living example, that the more divine a char- 
acter was the more profoundly it could stoop ; 
and that the more lofty it was the further it 
could descend. In the second place, the 
Christian virtue of humility — or the lowly 
self-estimate which is conjoined with avra/j/ceta 
— springs from a conviction which we do not 
find in Greece ; although we find it amongst 
the Jews, expressed frequently in the Psalter, 
VIZ., the immense interval between the ideal 
and the actual, between aspiration and attain- 
ment, or intention and realisation. It is to a 
belief in an infinite standard on the one hand, 
and on the other to those 

Fallings from us, vanishings. 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

that we owe this virtue of avTapKeua. It is 
not true — as has sometimes been rashly said 
— that pride was ever exalted to the rank of 
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a virtue in Greece; but the sober self-estimate, 
which the Greek moralists inculcate, is a very 
different thing from the attitude of lowliness, 
mental and moral — the prostration of self 
because of faulty practice, or a consciousness 
of evil and weakness in the will — which is 
distinctive of the Christian Ethic. 

And these two things go together in its 
moral system. Self-sufficience, or a sense of| 
the worth of the individual from his relation 
to the Infinite — which is really a reliance on 
God w"ithin man — and humility deepening 
into a sense of humiliation, because of un-, 
worthiness, failure, and demerit. Each of 
these, thus united, enhances the other. They 
are like the light and the shadow, the latter 
of which is keen in proportion to the intensity 
of the former ; or, like the mountain and the 
valley, the one of which is deep because of 
the height of the other. 

It may further be noted that, in its finest 
phases, the virtue of humility arises not so 
much from an examination of one's own 
character, leading to the conclusion that one 
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has seriously failed. Such introspection is 
not always healthful, and it often becomes 
morbid. Humility in self-estimate is not due 
to the fact that one has been carrying on a 
process of analysis, and has found out a long 
catalogue of defects. It is rather due to the 
fact that one has not been thinking of self at 
all, but has rather begun to think of others, 
and in some degree to live for them. Here 
again we may note the harmony and unity of 
these virtues, and how naturally one of them 
leads on to another. Self-sacrifice for others, 
whenever it takes possession of an individual, 
leaves little time for reflex thought about 
one's self ; and it thus breeds the noblest 
kind of humility. 

Before leaving these two virtues, which 
bear upon an estimate of self, it need hardly 
be remarked that each of them if pushed out 
of its place — ^or pushed across the mean — 
degenerates easily into a vice. All the vir- 
tues may thus degenerate and become vices, 
as Aristotle has very clearly shown. It is 
important, however, to note what the vices 
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are to which these virtues lead when they are^ 
in excess. The one — that of self-sufficience 
— if too intense, or if it stands alone, rises 
into haughtiness, or the vice of pride. The 
other— the virtue of humility — if too intense, 
or if it stands alone, sinks into weak-minded- 
ness, or the vice of morbid self-prostration. 

So far the two virtues which belong to, or 
arise out of, the estimate of self. 
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DEVOTION TO OTHERS. 

The third virtue in this second branch of the 
Christian Ethic, is one which carries the 
individual away from self altogether. It is 
that of love for and devotion to others, 
arising out of a recognition both of their 
worth and their needs ; the relation of all to 
the Infinite being the same, and all being 
members of a single family. If in human 
nature there be but one body corporate, with 
many members — each different from the rest, 
and having wants which only others can 
supply — it is clear that each is intended to 
aid the rest, as opportunity arises. This 
virtue is the aydiTT] of the New Testament. 
It is not so much the glorification of the 
Greek epojs, as its complete transfiguration. 
It has its intellectual root in the recognition 

of the common relation of all to God, and in 

(78) 
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that brotherhood of the race already referred 
to. 

Here again it is desirable to note the rela- 
tion of virtue to virtue in the Christian Ethic. 
As it manifests itself in experience, the one 
we are now considering is a purely unselfish 
virtue. When genuine it is never practised 
because it is a pleasant thing to practise it, or 
because of the delight arising from the fellow- 
ship of kindred minds and hearts. It is rather 
because we are units in a corporate body, 
in which " the hand cannot say to the eye I 
ha.v'e no need of thee, nor the head to the 
foot I have no need of you " ; in other words 
it is due to what is aptly called the solidarity 
of the race. In this solidarity we find the 
intellectual root of the moral virtue ; and the 
realisation of the common relation of all to 
the Infinite may render some of the more 
difficult tasks of philanthropy easier. Most 
persons,, however, are stirred up to the practice 
of these duties, simply by the presence of evil 
around them. The discovery of ignorance 
and misery, of pain, sorrow and loss, arouses 
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in all genuine and unsophisticated hearts the 
desire to render help, and, if possible, to 
relieve. This may be said to be the chief 
centrifugal force in human nature, which 
carries us out from ourselves, and counteracts 
the centripetal force which carries us inwards. 
These two forces, working in harmony, keep 
human nature turning on its axis, so to speak, 
and revolving around the sun of the Christian 
moral system. 

It may be noted at this stage how different 
the virtue we are considering is from the 
highest form of its antecedent germ in the 
Greek ethic, viz., the Platonic. It is not due 
to mere intellectual admiration, although 
admiration may foster and expand it. It is 
not to be confounded with that noble friend- 
ship which existed in the Pythagorean 
brotherhood, and was a cementing bond in 
the freemasonry of Plato's Republic. It is an 
emotion that is quickened into life by a per- 
ception of the losses and evils of which others 
are the victims ; and its outcome in all its 
nobler forms is a moral fire of enthusiastic 
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devotion to them, which leads to the giving 
up of time, ease, and personal enjoyment, in 
order to remedy losses, to avert evil, and to 
mitigate disaster. 

The virtue we have been considering is a 
direct result of the practice of what Chris- 
tianity calls the second of the "great com- 
mandments," viz., love to man ; but we may 
sub-divide it, because its ramifications are 
numerous, and branch out into many separate 
virtues in detail. 

( I ) There is, first of all, a regard for human 
life as such, a recognition of the sacredness 
of life. If the phrase, made use of by the 
early Christian writers, that we are temples 
in which Divinity may dwell, be a valid 
figure of speech ; or if, to change the illustra- 
tion, within the body of every slave some 
fragment of a divine original lies hid — a like- 
ness which may be deciphered, by those who 
have the eye to see it, as a palimpsest is read 
through all the erasures and disfigurements 
of copyists — this idea at once enhances the 

sacredness of human life as such. Under the 

6 
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earlier civilisations the value of life was 
scarcely recognised. The slaughter of thou- 
sands of human beings was little thought of, 
and the reckless expenditure of life was 
witnessed with comparative indifference even 
I by the educated classes. However else they 
might be regarded, the masses were at least 
good fighting material, and their military 
value was reckoned up with far more callous- 
ness than Napoleon was in the habit of estimat- 
ing his battalions. It is difficult for the modern 
world to realise the indifference to physical 
life which existed in ancient times. In many 
tribes, before a youth was allowed to marry 
he had to kill some one, in order to prove his 
courage, an enemy if possible ; but, if no enemy 
was at hand, then the first person he came 
across. We see something like this still 
existing amongst contemporary savages ; but, 
so far as it has departed from our western 
civilisation, its departure is most certainly due 
to the introduction of the Christian Ethic. 
The reckless waste of human life — which was 
a widespread vice in ancient times — has been 
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supplanted to a large extent in Europe by the 
recognition of the value of life ; and this has 
introduced a new element into warfare, in 
so far as it has turned the brutal strife of 
savages into wars of chivalry. 

(2) Secondly, we find in the Christian 
Ethic a new estimate of, and reverence for, 
the body as the ally of the, soul. The Chris- 
tian Ethic has also taught us to think little of 
the body, and its wants, subordinating these 
to the higher interests of the spirit; but there 
is at the same time a reverence for the body, 
which is one of the main safeguards of virtue. 
That attention to it, and care for it, which 
Christianity inculcates — while they are the 
very opposite of senseless devotion to it — are 
undoubted virtues, which lead on to much 
else that is good. E.g., the maintenance 
of physical health and bodily vigour — so 
far as practicable — is a duty, no less than the 
maintenance of moral and mental health. 
This was doubtless recognised, and even em- 
phasised, in the Hellenic ideal of many-sided 
culture ; but there were many elements at work 
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in the Greek world, which were antagonistic 
to it. The Cynic and the Stoic teaching 
opposed it ; and asceticism, in all its phases, is 
alien to that harmony of body and soul, which 
is a root-principle in the Christian Ethic. 

(3) In the third place, there is the recogni- 
tion of woman as man's equal, and not his 
slave ; the equality of the sexes-, not in the 
sense that everything should be equalised — 
because in that case we would live in the 
most dreary world of monotony and common- 
place — but in the sense that equal rights and 
duties should be recognised, and provision 
made for their accomplishment. To what 
source does the modern world owe this idea, 
and its gradual though tardy realisation ? It is 
almost entirely the product of the Christian 
Ethic, and to the leaven of its moral ideal, 
mingling with and helping forward the 
general progress of the race. In Greece — 
the land of ancient splendour, and intellectual 
renown — women had scarcely any sphere ex- 
cept the domestic one, which was " cabined 
cribbed confined" within a monotonous round. 
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There were certainly some cultivated women 
in Greece ; poets, artists, and even philo- 
'sophers. The same is true of other 
countries ; but it was not until the leaven 
of the Christian Ethic had time to per- 
meate the world, and to transform its 
earlier ideals, that anything like justi ce w as 
done to wonien. It is only quite recently that 
approximate justice has been done to them 
in some directions, and more is perhaps to 
follow ; but the improvement of their posi- 
tion in the modern world — while partly due 
to the general progress of enlightenment, 
partly to their own proved capacity for 
higher things, and the achievements they 
have won for themselves — is mainly the result 
of silent influences, which have emanated from 
the fountainhead. 

(4) A fourth element in the Christian Ethic 
— under this head — is its regard for Humanity 
in the two extremes of feebleness ; for old age 
on the one hand, and for childhood on the 
other. We may not forget that, in the De 
Senectute and elsewhere, there are many noble 
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things said of Age, and of what the aged can 
be and do ; but the common feeling of anti- 
quity beyond the Christian frontier was that 
the aged were burdens, or cumberers of the 
ground, their time being past ; and so, indif- 
ference to them was common. On the other 
hand, children were felt to be incapable of 
anything that was worth taking note of. The 
idea that those in middle life, or in the full 
vigour of their powers, had anything to learn 
from old age — that the period of the decline 
of life should hdve a special lesson for man- 
hood, and that there was a duty which the 
younger generation owed to the elder — these 
were new to the world at the incoming of the 
Christian Ethic. In the case of children, it 
seemed almost absurd that their seniors 
could learn anything from them, until the 
world had experience of a Divine Child- 
hood ; but since then it may be truly said 
of Christendom that "a little child has led 
it ". This is a distinctive feature of the 
Christian Ethic. Not only parents, but all 
men and women may be taught the pro- 
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foundest lessons by the ordinary life of 
children, their guileless unsophisticated ways, 
their innocent gladness, their dependence, 
and their trustfulness. 

(5) A fifth point is regard for the weak and 
the unprotected, for those who are beneath 
us in the accident of fortune. Goeth e con- 
trasted the Christian with other religions on 
the ground of its re verenc e fqrjwhat is beneath 
us ; others inculcating reverence for what is 
above us, and for what is on our own level ; 
Christianity showing — for the first time in 
History — reverence for what is underneath, 
or lower than ourselves. It was a poor* 
analysis, if meant to signalise the central 
feature of Christianity ; but, it certainly 
threw emphasis on a real feature of it. 
And under it, widened out — as Goethe him- 
self would probably have widened it — we 
must include regard for creatures other than^ 
the human, sympathy for example with the^ 
brute creation. To what do we owe our 
" Societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals".'' They are a purely Christian 
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development. What is expressed in the 
Hnes — 

He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God, who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all, 

is a distinctive outgrowth of the ethics of 
Christianity. 



CHAPTER X. 

SOCIAL EQUALITY; CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM; 
PHILANTHROPY. 

A PLACE by itself in the Christian Ethic 
ought perhaps to be given to the special 
way in which it recognises the fundamental 
equality of men — in so far as they share a 
common nature and inheritance — an idea 
which, more than anything else, has given a 
progressive death-blow both to the caste and 
the slavery of the world. This, however, 
must not be identified with the motto in- 
scribed on the socialistic banner. It is a 
truth without any political significance what- 
soever, and it may be held as firmly by the 
most advanced Liberal as by the most Con- 
servative partisan. It may be equally recog- 
nised in both the great political organisations, 
which have throughout the ages competed 
for the suffrage of mankind ; and each of 

these errs, if it arrogates to itself exclusively 

(89) 
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any one of the distinctive features of the 
Christian reHgion. 

The historic fact to be noted is that this 
idea of the fundamental equahty of men — 
when one goes beneath accidental differences 
and social distinctions — has dealt, and was 
intended to deal, the death-blow already 
referred to. It is of course unhappily true 
that the odious spirit of caste still lingers 
in many quarters ; and that, in some of its 
worst features, it mars the catholicity of 
Christendom. There is perhaps no greater 
hindrance to the development of the Christian 
Ethic than the obstinacy with which this spirit 
clings to certain sects and coteries, and even 
tarnishes the religious life of thousands. 
There are some persons who would rather 
renounce religion, than come into close 
quarters with the poor and the degraded, if 
it involved subsequent toil in their behalf. 
They act as if there was, if not a separate 
religion, at least a distinct ritual or religious 
service for them, and another for the poor 
and the vulgar. Notwithstanding of this — 
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lamentable enough as a fact — it remains 
true, that by the entrance of Christianity 
into the world, and by the special genius of 
this religion, the principle of caste has been 
broken down. It has been destroyed by that 
element in the Christian Ethic which has 
made it true — as a great religious writer puts 
it — that " in the heraldry of the universe, the 
blood of Agamemnon is less noble than the 
spirit of the saint ". 

The equality referred to under this head is 
not advanced in the spirit of that Communism, 
of which the watchword is : Take from others, 
level down, and thus make all men equal. 
Its watchword is not 'take from,' but 'give 
to ' others. The maxim of Communism is : 
" Take from him who has more than you, and 
equalise all men as citizens of the world ". 
That of the Christian Ethic is : " Give to him 
who has less than you, and thus equalise all 
as brethren in one family ". The one advo- 
cates reduction and diminution, levelling 
uniformly down ; the other advocates en- 
largement and expansion, levelling up con- 
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tinuously. There is surely an important 
difference between these two things. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that a 
sentence — recorded by St. Paul as having 
been spoken, on an occasion of which he 
gives us no particulars, — is really one of 
the central mottoes of the Christian Religion, 
because it embodies one of its most charac- 
teristic principles. The saying is : " It is 
more blessed to give than to receive ". It 
is obvious that one must have something, 
before he is in a position to give any- 
thing away. Just as one must cultivate 
himself, in order to be able to transcend 
himself, — in other words, in order to any 
self-sacrifice worthy of the name — so, he 
must possess, before he can confer. One 
characteristic of the Christian Ethic however 
is this, that it regulates both the process of 
acquisition and the act of bestowment ; or, 
the temporary retention, and the ultimate 
giving away, both of what we are, and of 
what we have. 

Another point to be noted, under this head. 
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is the peculiar kind of interest in others, and 
regard for them, which has led to the organised 
philanthropy of the world, viz., the love of the 
unlovely. It is a distinctive feature in the Chris- 
tian Ethic, which has fed the stream of all its 
charities, constantly and unobtrusively. When 
it has become intense and glowing, this same 
characteristic has been the parent of almost 
all the remedial institutions of the modern 
world. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the hospitalr 
the asylum, the reformatory, the convalescent 
home, the orphanage, and even " unions " for 
the poor are all distinctively Christian institu- 
tions ; while the gaol, and the prison, are 
distinctively pagan. This is not said in any 
disparagement of the latter. Far from it ; 
first, because we owe so many good things to 
Paganism ; and, secondly, because the gaol is 
still quite as much needed, as the hospital or 
the reformatory is ! But the difference is 
this, that the conception of punishment — a 
necessary one doubtless — lies at the root of 
the _gaol ; while the conception of recovery. 
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or restoration, lies at the root of the reforma- 
tory.* 

Another thing to be noted is the spirit in 
which all this interest in others, and work on 
their behalf, is to be carried on. The spirit 
of the Christian Ethic in philanthropic work 
is this : " Do good from the love of doing it, 
from the desire to help others, hoping for no- 
thing in return". The work has to be done 
not from the hope of reward — which would 

* I do not forget that there were asylums for the insane 
amongst the Moslems : and that in ancient Egypt, in 
India, in China, and even in Mexico, we find dis- 
pensaries ; (although only one is recorded in Greece). 
But these remedial institutions were not the dominant 
note or characteristic of any type of civilisation before 
Christ ; and the difference between those which did exist 
anterior to the Christian era, and those which arose subse- 
quently and were created by it, is best seen when we come 
to the fourth century, and find the noble Roman Lady 
Fabiola devoting her great fortune for the building of 
the first great Noo-oKo/ieTov, or infirmary for the poor and 
homeless sick. The act was contagious, and creative of a 
new type of beneficence ; leading St. Ba sil to build his 
magnificent hospital at Casarea in Cappadocia, and to 
there being at Constantinople in St. Chrysostora's time 
as many as 600 trained nurses for the sick. 
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tarnish it from root to branch — but from the 
desire to increase the su m total of good in the 
world, rejoicing in its increase, and glad that one 
is privileged to be an instrument in its accom- 
plishment ; a concurrent motive being the 
honour of admission into the rank of workers 
in the great hierarchy — a satisfaction always 
serene, in proportion as the doer of the work 
forgets that he has done it. 

This is not meant to extinguish interest in 
one's self, or in the aims and ambitions which 
are strictly personal. In this respect — as in so 
many others — Christianity did not "come to 
destroy, but to fulfil". It may even be 
granted that, when living for others ex- 
tinguishes all life for self — or, to adopt the 
technical language of the hour, when altruism 
so completely conquers egoism as to anni- 
hilate it — the very principle, thus vainly 
glorified, breaks down and disappears. If 
every person in the world lived exclusively 
. for every one else, there would be a speedy end 
to self-sacrifice. If each one tried to subordin- 
ate or to eliminate himself, with the view of 
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helping others, who would remain in the 
position, not of the helper, but of the helped? 
Not one. The very virtue would be evolved 
out of existence ! 

But further, as we do not always succeed 
in knowing what is best for ourselves, it is 
not likely that we shall succeed — i.e., if we 
attempt to practise this Utopian plan of living 
for others exclusively — first, in knowing what 
is best for them, and secondly, in carrying it 
out. Most of us come to rash conclusions as 
to what it is best for other lives to achieve ; 
because, in the first instance, we make crude 
guesses as to what they really are. It may 
perhaps be said that it is impossible for any 
one — however nearly related, by ties of blood 
or of friendship — to know what is the noblest 
ideal of life, for any other human being ; al- 
though by slow degrees he may surmise what 
is best for himself In any case however 
unless he begins by having, not only some 
interest in, but also a very considerable regard 
for, himself, he is totally unfitted for being 
either a guide or a help to others. In giving 
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advice of any kind, the adviser is presumed 
to have passed through an ordeal of some 
kind, the experience of which warrants him 
in offering it. It is only because he has found 
it advantageous to himself, or to others, that 
he is justified in giving it : but he is always 
liable to err, and can never be sure that his 
advice is wholly wise. 

Let it be granted that " he who loses his 
life saves it," and that "he who saves his life 
loses it " ; the saving, at the cost of losing, 
implies that the life itself was worth saving, 
and was therefore possessed of intrinsic value. 
No human being is called upon, by the Chris- 
tian Ethic, to sacrifice himself entirely for the 
sake of others. So far as he is summoned to 
practise self-denial, it is in a social, fraternal, 
or communistic interest ; and it is a sacrifice 
meant to destroy the baser self, while it expands 
and enriches the higher. It is indeed self- 
evident that a doctrine of self-sacrifice which 
ends in the collapse and disintegration of 
human character, \s felo de se. It may even, 
be characterised as intellectual imbecility, and 

7 
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moral lunacy ; because to conserve and 
develop, to strengthen and enrich individual 
character is the very highest ethical end ; 
while, at the same time, the conservation and 
development, the strengthening and enrich- 
ment of other lives is secured by means of it. 
It may also be noted that the highest feature 
or characteristic of the Infinite, disclosed to 
the world in Christianity, viz., the act of 
descending to the finite — a descent, with a 
view to a subsequent ascent, along with the 
finite — has in turn created a new type of 
virtue in the life of the finite. If, as already 
indicated, it may be taken as a rule of the 
brotherhood, " Let the same mind be in you 
that was also in your Founder," the living for 
others — stooping to them in incessant acts of 
service, spending effort, and " being spent," 
in toil on their behalf — is at once raised to the 
position of a cardinal virtue in the Christian 
code. Such altruism becomes an instinctive, 
as well as an elemental, principle of life. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

We come now to a virtue which may in one 
sense, like the preceding ones, be deduced 
from the general principle of love to one's 
neighbour — so comprehensive a virtue is that 
which the Christian Ethic calls the " second 
great commandment " ; although it seems 
better to give this virtue a place by itself, 
both from its importance, and from its having 
manifold phases and ramifications. 

It is the virtue of forgiveness, the forgive- 
ness of injury. It is obvious that this might 
be regarded, either as a corollary, or as the 
outcome, of " loving our neighbour, as we love 
ourselves " ; for we could not do this, t.e., 
we could not love our neighbour fully and 
genuinely, without forgiving him ; but then, 
the act of forgiveness, and still more its 
spirit and temper, is so different from other 
(99,^ 
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aspects which the love of one's neighbour 
assumes, that this imperial virtue deserves 
to occupy a place of its own, in the general 
hierarchy. 

As in the case of the virtue of humility, 
already referred to, it is to be noted, in the 
first place, that we find illustrations and 
traces of it before the Christian era, and 
beyond its frontier. It is commended in 
classical literature. We find it referred to 
by Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, and Plutarch. 
But the difference between the virtue, as 
taught and practised in Greece,* and as taught 
and practised in Christendom is this. A Greek 
forgave injuries or affronts, either because it 
annoyed him to be compelled to carry out re- 
taliation, or because he thought it beneath his 
dignity to do so. It was a worry, a trouble, 
and a vexation, to take the steps necessary to 
punish the offender. It interfered with peace 
of mind ; and thus the root of abstinence from 

* See (i) Plutarch's Account of Pericles. (2) Plato's 
Representation of Socrates in the Crito, where he affirms 
that it is wrong to injure those who injure us. 
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revenge was arapa^ba, or the love of ease. 
Anger, on the other hand, was a perturbation 
of mind, an excitement, the indulgence of 
which was not " good form," or was unworthy 
of a noble nature. Now this comes very 
near to a virtue, but it is not the virtue of 
the Christian Ethic. The scorn to wrong 
another, because it is inconsistent with the 
self-respect of a noble nature, is not the same 
thing as aversion to it, because of the respect 
due to one's fellow-men. 

In this distinction a second aspect of the 
virtue we are considering comes to light. 
A negative abstinence from revenge is not 
the same thing as a positive forgiveness of 
the injury inflicted. The one is a passive, 
and the other is an active virtue. Again, the 
act of forgiveness is practised in Christendom, 
mainly because an inward moral necessity 
constrains the agent, irrespective of the merit 
or the demerit of the objects receiving it. 
The principle of universal charity includes 
enemies, as well as friends, within its scope. 
It matters nothing to one who practises this 
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virtue what the character of the persons who 
receive his forgiveness may be — what they 
have been, or what they have done, in the 
past. In other words, the bestowal of for- 
giveness in the Christian Ethic is not based 
upon the merits of the recipient, but upon the 
duty of granting forgiveness to every one 
who may have inflicted an injury, whatever 
his conduct may have been ; and it is prac- 
tised because the features of a wayward 
brother are recognised under any wrong done 
by him. We owe it to the diffusion of this 
ethic in Christendom, that the old fierce- 
ness of human struggle, and the savage re- 
prisals of barbaric life, have been to a great 
extent abolished. No doubt much of the 
latter tendency remains, within nations and 
communities that are nominally Christian ; 
but the higher virtue has, to a large extent, 
abolished the lower, and pervaded the modern 
world by its spirit. 

A third point to be noted under this head 
is that, according to the Christian Ethic, the 
virtue is incumbent upon nations in their 
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corporate capacity, as well as upon sects, 
comtnunities, and individuals. It is extremely 
difficult, however, to instil this principle into 
the mind and heart of any nation. Some, 
who think it a duty to practise the virtue of 
forgiveness in their private capacity towards 
individuals, consider it not only legitimate 
that one nation should keep up a grudge 
against another, but that it fosters patriotism 
to do so. Were this the case, it might be 
said in reply, "Better that national spirit 
were extinct ; than that the world should 
continue to practise the revenge, which is 
supposed to nourish it". It is not necessary, 
however, that the virtue of patriotism should 
be extinguished, in order to make room for 
the one we are now considering. Patriotism, 
as such, has no necessary connection with 
revenge ; while all its finer features are 
blunted by the presence of the spirit of 
retaliation. 

A fourth point in connection with this 
virtue of forgiveness is that it is equally 
incumbent upon all, no one being exempted 
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from it on the ground of rank, or talent, the 
amount of debt owing to him, or services 
rendered by him, or any other reason what- 
soever. This universahsing of the virtue 
deepens and intensifies it. 

A fifth point is that it is incumbent for 
ever. In other words, we must not only 
forgive once, and cease to do so, if the 
offence be repeated ; but we must forgive 
" unto seventy times seven," as the writer 
of the Gospel puts it. The moral range of 
the virtue is thus as wide as the Infinite, 
both in space and in time. It covers all 
cases, and it is meant to last for ever. As a 
matter of fact or experience, so soon as it 
takes hold of a human spirit, it soon shows 
the signs of immortality. " Many waters 
cannot quench it." Even the worthlessness 
of its recipient does not make those who 
have begun to practise it raise the question 
cut bono ? What is the use of continuing it ? 
Its continuance arises out of its very nature. 

It may be noted that this feature character- 
ises all the Christian virtues, when they are 
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genuine. They soon give evidence of their 
immortality; and this maybe explained, either 
by the fact already mentioned, that it was 
the Christian religion which first "brought 
immortality to light " ; or by the inherent 
quality of each virtue, as it springs into 
being, and is gradually developed. In their 
purity and genuineness these virtues give 
evidence that they are not meant for a 
day, or a year, or an age ; but for all time. 
They thus carry the evidence of their own 
destiny upbound with them. It must not 
be imagined from this that they are never 
changed. Every virtue, and every element 
in human nature, undergoes incessant modi- 
fication. At the same time, no virtue ever 
dies ; it is only transformed. If a virtue is 
to last, it must expand ; it cannot therefore 
remain at a stationary point, or of a uniform 
character. Stagnation is death ; and moral 
no less than physical life differentiates itself, 
in a continuous process of change and de- 
velopment. In the course of this transforma- 
tion of the virtues, inferior elements, which 
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were present in them — from passing causes, 
and their relation to the life of sense — are 
removed ; very much as dross is taken away 
by the refining heat. In the process of what 
may be called moral alchemy amongst the 
virtues, it is a property of the fire to harden 
some things, while it melts others ; to con- 
solidate the good, while it consumes the evil. 
All the Christian virtues, however, are of the 
asbestos type ; which the fire, which tries 
everything, cannot turn to ashes. 

Passing from this, a sixth and a much 
forgotten aspect of the Christian Ethic comes 
out, not only in granting forgiveness, but in the 
receiving of it. There are some persons, who 
are ready enough to forgive others but who are 
too proud to receive forgiveness themselves. 
They will not accept it ; although they are quite 
well aware that they have injured those who 
are willing to forgive them. This may be 
taken in connection with a maxim already 
quoted, viz., " it is more blessed to give than 
to receive ". If it be so, one may not " covet 
earnestly this best gift" for himself alone. He 
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must rejoice in it, as exercised by others 
toward himself ; that is to say he must be 
willing to be at times in the inferior position 
of a receiver, in order that the greater blessed- 
ness of a giver may be enjoyed by others. 
Thus, the whole realm of the Christian 
commonwealth is bound together, by the 
reciprocal tie of giving and receiving. The 
moral agent, who has learned that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive — and who is 
practising the virtue — must be equally willing 
to receive those kindly offices, the giving of 
which imparts a greater blessedness to 
others. Why should he monopolise the 
luxury of giving, and be after all selfish in 
his beneficence? It is evident that were one 
to insist on being always the giver, and never 
the receiver, he would arrogate to himself the 
higher place or office — a claim that is disal- 
lowed by the Christian Ethic. 

There is not much likelihood, however, 
of this kind of selfishness becoming common 
in Christendom. There are few who try 
to monopolise the luxury of giving. The 
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ordinary failing is all the other way, and 
some do not believe it possible to practise 
the virtue of giving and receiving unselfishly. 
Thomas Carlyle once said to me that he did 
not think there were two men in Christen- 
dom, one of whom could give, and the other 
receive a benefit, without some loss to the 
moral integrity of both. He thought that the 
mere act of receiving a favour injured the 
recipient, either making him craven-spirited, 
or letting hin*! feel himself an inferior ; while 
the act of giving similarly injured the giver, 
by imparting to him a false sense of superior- 
ity. This opinion may be based upon a sur- 
face truth, but it is a truth which, when pushed 
to excess, becomes a total falsehood. It is 
not only possible, it may be quite easy — and 
even become habitual — to, grant a favour 
without the smallest feeling that by so doing 
you are making the recipient your debtor, or 
placing him in a position of inferiority for the 
time being. And why ? Simply because the 
Christian virtue we are dealing with does not 
allow a moment's comparison between one's 
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self and others. It is an impulse or instinct, 
which tends toward and rests in others, which 
is satisfied with the act of bestowment, and 
has no underlying after-thought tending back- 
ward to self. On the other hand — although 
it is perhaps more difficult — one may receive 
a favour, and rejoice in it, without the slightest 
sacrifice of moral integrity. It is a poor kind 
of pride that leads a man to refuse a benefit, 
because it won't be said of him that he has 
been indebted to any one. 

Sometimes, however, a dislike to feel — 
or at any rate to own — indebtedness to 
other people lingers long in noble natures. 
Strong men, who glory in the fact that they 
are " self-made," often wish the fact to be 
known that they have had no " patrons " ; 
and, in emphasising the fact, they would 
rather scatter gifts profusely, than receive a 
single benefit themselves. This, however, is 
contrary to the spirit of the Christian Ethic, 
in which a sense of indebtedness is a funda- 
mental element. It is also an inconsistent, 
if not a foolish, attitude to assume ; because 
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of patience under suffering ; the endurance 
of pain, for example, without complaint ; and 
— what is to some temperaments much more 
difficult — the endurance of wrong, without 
resentment against the doer of it. Patience, 
while exposed to misrepresentation, and oblo- 
quy, or unmerited neglect, is another aspect 
of the same virtue. 

There is no doubt that such virtues were 
either unknown, or were scarcely known, 
in Greece. To see how clearly they are a 
Christian outgrowth we have only to recall 
the story of that life of sorrow, which taught 
the world both how to endure loss, and how to 
be superior to misfortune, how to bear insult 
and misrepresentation in silence, and how to 
suffer without a spark of resentment against 
the person inflicting it. It is a virtue very 
hard to practise. It is seldom seen in its 
purity ; but, so far as it is seen in Christen- 
dom, it is entirely due to its Founder, that the 
virtue exists, or is practised at all. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FARTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTIAN 
VIRTUE. 

Certain characteristics, which result from the 
practice both of the virtues just mentioned, 
and those discussed before them — features 
which colour and eradiate all Christian mor- 
ality — may now be pointed out. 

I. The first may perhaps be best described 
as acting because one is divinely necessitated to 
act, constrained by a sense of inward honour, 
and by the feeling so well expressed in the 
phrase — for which we have no exact equiva- 
lent — noblesse oblige, impelled by the twofold 
motive of self-respect and self-forgetfulness. 
This by degrees imparts an intensity to life's 
aims, the feeling of being consecrated to great 
causes, a sense of being not one's own but of 
being dedicated to what is much nobler than 
individual or personal interests could ever be, 

the conviction that one has a purpose to fulfil 
8 (iT3) 
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which may help forward the general life of 
the race and lift it upward. It leads one to 
see that he lives in this world not so much 
for personal enjoyment as for the general 
weal, that he exists to carry out the purposes 
of a great commonwealth, and to advance the 
welfare of the universal brotherhood. It also 
tends more and more to self-abnegation ; 
because the particular agency, by which these 
large ends are accomplished, is felt to be of no 
consequence so long as the ends themselves 
are reached. The workers mav be ignored, 
but what of that ? It is their ultimate destiny, 
in any case, to be forgotten ; and, so long as 
the work is done, what does it signify by 
whom it is done, or who gets the credit of 
doing it? In its nobler forms this virtue — 
like others we have been considering — is rare 
in Christendom, but it is one of those which 
are eminently distinctive of the Christian 
character. 

2. A second characteristic of Christian virtue 
is this, that very much of it is — to speak in a 
figure — set, of necessity, in the minor key. 
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There is a plaintiveness — a sad, and even a 
sombre tone — occasionally mingled widi its 
joyousness. It has been brought forward as 
a charge against it that it has an affinity with 
sadness. In reply to such a charge it need 
scarcely be said that the Christian Ethic is not 
out of sympathy with the glad, the bright, and 
the triumphant elements in human nature, or 
with the gay and the humorous ; but its moral 
range is very wide, and it makes room for 
the " miserere nobis," as well as for the 
''hallelujah chorus". This is an unquestion- 
able sign of the breadth, and not of the 
narrowness of its sympathy. Its recogni- 
tion of the alien elements which have marred 
human nature, the discord and the blight 
which we formerly considered, is one of the 
notes of its catholicity. An ethic and a 
religion, the first and the last notes of 
which are those of joy exclusively, is less 
catholic and comprehensive, than one which 
takes in the sad as well as the joyous 
elements in existence, and of which the 
motto is "sorrowing, yet alway rejoicing". 
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3. The width of the Christian Ethic is also 
seen in its unconquerable aspiration, its effort 
to rise superior to all the disorder it bewails, 
and to approach continually nearer to its own 
ideal. In this respect, the desideriuni of 
Christianity is one of its most distinctive 
features. Its confessions of failure are in- 
variably blent with a passionate yearning 
after the unattained ; and this yearning may 
be said to be prophetic of attainment yet in 
store. All fruitless regrets are disallowed 
by it ; partly because they waste time, and 
enervate the spirit ; partly because they dis- 
tract the mind, and sometimes paralyse the 
will. It is thus that hope and aspiration, 
with the confidence of final attainment, al- 
ways follow the sense of temporary defeat, 
in the alternating experiences of Christen- 
dom. The recognition of a nobler ideal, both 
of action and of experience, than any we 
have reached — our moral vision enlarging as 
our inward horizon changes — gives rise to 
a belief that our ideal will be progressively 
realised. 
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This is a distinctive note of the Christian 
temperament. It is dissatisfied — divinely dis- 
satisfied — with all attainment. It "forgetswhat 
is behind " it, in thought, feeling, and action ; 
and it " reaches out to what is before," always 
believing in its ultimate realisation. Its goal 
is not a stationary point, but one which ever 
moves on, knowing nothing of the "hitherto, 
and no further ". All its insight recorded in 
the creeds, all its life expressed in work or 
deeds of service, are but steps in a ladder of 
never-ending progress. There is thus no 
finality, either in the creed of Christendom, or 
in the Christian Ethic. A relative finality 
was announced, and disclosed, at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era ; but — as we 
have also seen — Christendom is still develop- 
ing, both intellectually and morally. What 
may be revealed in the future, both as to the 
Divine nature and the human, in the slow 
evolution of the ages, no one can now antici- 
pate ; and what may yet be attained in ex- 
perience — in the fulness of the times when 
"God is all in all" — is as far beyond the 
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horoscope of our present vision, as it is be- 
yond our customary hope. 

We may connect this with a point formerly 
discussed, viz., that revelation of the Infinite 
within the finite, from which Christian morality 
takes its rise. It is not difficult to see how, 
starting from this and returning to it again — 
it being, in a real sense, the alpha and the 
omega of the system — there should be an in- 
variable element of hope, underneath the sense 
of failure; a calm belief in the "increasing 
purpose " of the ages, and indefinite progress 
in store, both for the individual and the race 
at large. 

It is important to contrast this with the 
finished perfection which was the aim of 
Greek art, Greek philosophy, and Greek life 
generally — the clear-cut completeness which 
was never wholly realised. There is in 
Christendom, on the contrary, an acknozv- 
ledged incompleteness, which comes from a 
wider survey and a deeper study of the facts 
of human life ; but which ne\ertheless out- 
soars all actual attainment, and is unaffected 
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alike by success and by disaster — never un- 
duly elated by the one, or unduly depressed 
by the other. This feature is stamped in- 
effaceably on all the higher Christian art. 
In Robert Browning's Old Pictures in Flor- 
ence we find it very significantly unfolded ; 
as in many of his other poems, of which 
Apparent Failure and Abt Vogler may serve 
as examples. The former poem. Old Pictures 
in Florence, may be described as an exposi- 
tion in verse of the following thesis, viz., that 
the essence of Greek art lay in its effort to 
reach, and its success in reaching, a finished 
although a limited perfection ; while the 
specialty, and even the secret, of Christian art 
has lain in its profound sense of imperfection, 
which has nevertheless striven to reach, and 
to a certain extent has succeeded in reaching, 
something beyond itself. In one sense the 
ideal of both was perfection ; but the specialty 
of the Christian, in contrast with the Greek, 
ideal is this, that the former permits of no 
repose within the limits of the finite, and of 
no contentedness with an earthly boundary. 
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Through all its partial embodiments there 
runs an aspiration after excellence unattained ; 
in other words, an everlasting ascent, through 
failure, toward perfection. 

It is noteworthy that this has impressed a 
certain sadness on the Christian countenance — 
in all its most characteristic types — in contrast 
with the refined joyousness of the Greek, and 
the robust valour of the Roman face ; but it 
is a sadness inseparable from the pursuit of 
the loftiest ideals. A significant fact, how- 
ever, remains ; the sadness referred to is neither 
austere, nor morose, nor petulant, nor despond- 
ing. It is that Divine sadness, which arises 
from the glimpse of far-off possibilities yet in 
store, of ideals that are believed in although 
they are unreached, and are passionately loved 
though unattained. This is seen, in many 
characteristic and even monumental aspects, 
both in the poetry, and in the art of Christen- 
dom. Its hymns, its litanies, its music, the 
very architecture of its churches, all show the 
blending of a sense of loss, with a belief in 
the Divine ideal, and aspiration after it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
" THE HATE OF HATE, THE SCORN OF SCORN." 

An important point to be now noted is the 
spirit or attitude towards others, which the 
Christian Ethic inculcates, in the course of 
this aspiration, on the part of the individual, 
to reach his ideal. It is that of unenvious 
delight in what others are achieving, an ad- 
miration of success as reached by them, while 
those who observe it do not, and jaerhaps 
cannot, themselves succeed in similar attain- 
ment. In this connection the words are 
applicable — 

Unless he can 

Above himself erect himself. 

How poor a thing is man. 

The total elimination of envy, or " grudging 
the good of one's neighbour," is, like some of 
the rest, a rare virtue in Christendom. There 
are so many different types of envy. For ex- 
ample, when none is felt for what others 

(I2I) 
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possess in the form of material substance, envy 
may be cherished for their reputation or their 
talent, for their influence or their fame, for 
their friendships or their enjoyments. It. 
must however be put, in the very forefront of 
the Christian Ethic, that it demands a pure un- 
envious delight, in the contemplation of good 
achieved, of power realised, of influence won, of 
fame possessed, of talent exercised, or of en- 
joymentfelt by others, while thosewho perceive 
these things themselves have none of them. 

Further, there must, according to the 
Christian standard, be the total absence of 
indifference, and still more of scorn for any- 
thing that is done, or is esteemed by others, 
unless its pursuit is in any way base. A 
character, moulded after the Christian type, is 
wholly devoid of scorn, except towards things 
that are base, or evil, or unworthy. It is not 
cynical, and indulges in no sarcasm, and shows 
no contempt for the ideas of others, although 
these may be very different from its own. It 
is, as our poet puts it — 

Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn. 
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It may perhaps be said of this habit of 
scorn — which is developed in many strong 
men — that it is one aim of the Christian 
Ethic to eradicate it. The tendency to 
satirise others, and to dwell upon their 
faults — whether in trivial gossip, or more 
elaborate denunciation — it supplants by a re- 
cognition of the good that may underlie the 
evil. The former may be described, in order 
to give it emphasis, as a Carlylean fault — 
because it was conspicuous in our great nine- 
teenth-century critic of men, and of institu- 
tions ; and it is a tendency not to be utterly 
condemned. We must by all means denounce 
the evil we find around us, as well as that 
which exists within ourselves ; but we must 
endeavour even more earnestly to help those 
who are the victims of it, and who are often 
more anxious than we suppose to be freed 
from the evil, which it is so easy to detect, 
and to satirise. We must rec ogn ise the good 
that is hidden away — often in strange places 
— beneath the evil, and behind the pettinesses 
and the meannesses of life. These two may 
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very easily co-exist, and co-operate ; on the 
one hand, a lofty ideal of personal action, with 
a scorn — at least for one's self — of all that falls 
below it; and, on the other, the utmost tender- 
ness toward those who happen — perhaps from 
no fault of theirs — to be below it. 

We may recall in this connection what was 
formerly said as to the attitude of Christianity 
toward evil, and its attitude toward those who 
are the accidental victims of evil ; the one 
being antithetic, and the other sympathetic. 
The hatred, or even the detestation, of all 
shams, of unrealities and unveracities of every 
kind — which Carlyle emphasised so well — 
should never be transferred to the persons of 
those who are practical shams, or living un- 
realities — however painful their presence may 
be. The latter is rather a burden to be 
borne in silence. What is the use of getting 
into a rage — as our modern prophet used so 
frequently to do — at the multitudinous fools 
of the world ? That is not the way to help 
any one of them to be a wise man. To put 
him into the pillory, and pelt him with angry 
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missiles, merely irritates and injures the fool. 
By this is not meant that Christianity is 
opposed to satire, or severe fault-finding ; 
quite the contrary. At its very origin it was 
said that it came " not to send peace on earth 
but a sword " ; but perhaps the case may be 
put most accurately thus, that — according to 
the Christian Ethic — no one has a right to be 
a censor of wrong, who does not at the same 
time endeavour to help others to escape from 
wrong, and to conquer the faults which he 
condemns. If the renovating power of the 
Christian Ethic is seen in its opening up the 
possibilities of nobler life to all men, it is evi- 
dent that each should take some part in helping 
others toward this consummation ; and while 
the fire of moral indignation is most excellent 
and useful when directed to its natural objects, 
if such indignation be the sole feeling which 
one cherishes toward his fellows — and the 
result be only scorching and burning — alas ! 
for our human nature, and for those who have 
helped to scorch it. Misanthropy is, in every 
form, an evil ; and, as practised in some in- 
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stances, it is tantamount to a disbelief in any 
divine element, or in the Divine Presence, 
within human nature. 

Further, we may note the egotism that is 
involved in the way in which some good 
people set about the work of castigating 
others, so soon as they have detected any 
slight evil around them. If they have found 
that Society, or Literature, or the current of 
Politics require the leaven of some new influ- 
ence, to make them higher and better, to give 
them i-meLKeia, or sweet reasonableness, they 
[ imagine that it is only by the adoption of a 
special panacea — their own specific — that the 
evil can be met, and the good be done. There 
is much unconscious egotism, in what passes 
current as Christian activity and philanthropy. 

Not to dwell on this, some desiderata in 
the working out of the Christian ideal in the 
nineteenth century may now be indicated. 

In cultured circles it requires some courage, 
not so much to admit that one belongs to the 
Christian brotherhood, as to carry out its 
ideal calmly and unobtrusively, in the midst 
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of alien or antagonistic influences ; and one 
of the chief difficulties in our complex modern 
life is how to unite catholicity of spirit with 
religious earnestness. It has always been 
found extremely difficult to combine the 
recognition of good in others with energetic 
protest against evil of all kinds. The Chris- 
tian brotherhood, however, is bound by the 
inner spirit of the religion it professes, to 
recognise th e fragments of go od which exist 
almost everywhere — wheat in the midst of 
tares, germs of excellence in alien systems, 
points to be admired even in what are other- 
wise repellent characters — if not in the evil 
and the base. It is its duty to seek out the 
latent g ood ; and if possible to evoke it, in 
all quarters, and in every character. At 
the same time, it is bound to bring forward, 
and to exhibit, the noblest possible standard 
of action, while it recoils from baseness of 
every kind, and draws the line — sharp, dis- 
tinct, and clear — between the two camps of 
light and darkness, the right and the wrong, 
the good and the evil. It is not easy to 
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combine these two things. It is much more 
difficult than any one can imagine, until he 
tries to put it in practice ; and it is a more 
arduous task to do so, than to throw one's 
self with enthusiasm into any great cause, 
or enterprise, or venture. Nevertheless, it is 
much more necessary. 

Some voices worthy of all deference have 
been telling us that the great need of our 
time is the diminution of class-barriers, the 
destruction of artificial hindrances to the in- 
fluence of class on class, the widening out of 
sympathy throughout the entire social fabric, 
and throughout the world. That, doubtless, 
is much needed. We ought all If jwssible 
to be builders oi bridges, spanning over the 
chasms that have been artificially made, and 
are artificially fostered, in the circles in which 
we move ; but, as we do so, — and while we 
strive to widen our sympathy, not only by- 
way of extension to the ends of the earth, 
but also Intensively through every stratum 
of society — our own ideal of conduct, our 
standard of action, should simultaneously rise. 
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It should not be lowered by an iota, while 
we strive to see the good that is in every 
other character, to evoke that good, and to 
be instructed by its very difference from our 
own. The£ersonal ideal should^ expand — 
enlarged by what it receives from without, 
as well as from within, and assimilates from 
every quarter — while the individual increas- 
ingly forgets himself, and merges the work 
and the worker together in 

That one far-off Divine event 

To which the whole creation moves. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO WEALTH 
AND POVERTY RESPECTIVELY. 

A POINT in the Christian Ethic, somewhat 
difficult to determine, is its relation to wealth 
and to poverty respectively. We have, on 
the one hand, such sayings as these : " Blessed 
are the poor," " It is easier for a camel to go 
through the needle's eye, than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven " ; and, on 
the other hand, " To him that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundantly ". Ac- 
cording to the first view, not only the love of 
money, but its possession, is regarded as a 
hindrance to the highest kind of life ; accord- 
ing to the other, it is a trust to be laid out, 
with a view to its own increase, and that it 
may be utilised for the benefit of others. 

One solution of the difficulty may be that 
these opposite advices, as to wealth, were 
(13°) 
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addressed to men of different temperaments 
and tendencies ; and the relation in which the 
Christian Ethic stands to the possession of 
money may depend almost entirely on the 
uses to which money is put. To some char- 
acters its possession is a blessing, to others it 
is a curse, and to others it is 

Something between a hindrance and a help. 

But it was no part of the aim of Christianity to 
abolish the distinction between rich and poor, 
either in the way of levelling up, or of level- 
ling down. To try to make all poor persons 
rich, and all relatively rich persons poor, would 
be an utterly futile experiment. Even as a 
temporary arrangement, it would be an ex- 
tremely dull one, " flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able " to humanity, and it could not possibly 
last ; because differences would begin to re- 
assert themselves, so soon as the levelling 
process was completed. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that the existence even of 
great extremes as regards wealth — on the 
one hand, the vast fortune of the millionaire. 
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and, on the other, the condition of the day- 
labourer, whose whole earnings are needed 
for the maintenance of himself and his family 
— is inconsistent with the aims of the Chris- 
tian Ethic. We have already seen that it is 
a fundamental principle in that Ethic that 
" it is more blessed to give than to receive ". 
At the same time, Christianity regulates the 
act of receiving, as well as the process of 
giving ; and, besides being Utopian and un- 
workable, the socialistic levelling up, and the 
communistic levelling down — if they may be 
so distinguished — would make both the giving 
and receiving impossible. If all men are 
made absolutely equal, there is no room 
for either the one or the other. As things 
at present stand, however, there are such 
varieties in the social strata of the world 
that, while "one gives, and the other re- 
ceives," the giver is the " more blessed " 
of the two ; and yet, on the other hand, the 
receiver may say that he "has nothing, and 
yet possesses all things" ; that he " is poor, 
and yet makes many rich," by affording them 
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the opportunity, and therefore the blessedness 
of giving. 

It was a far-reaching perception of a per- 
manent feature, in the social life of the world, 
which led to the saying " The poor ye have 
always with you ". Ever since it was spoken, 
the poor have been " always with us " ; and 
the two classes have co-existed — with inter- 
mediaries manifold — for the nineteen centuries 
of the Christian era. As a matter of fact it 
may be said that, it has been supremely good 
for the rich — although they have not always 
seen it — that the poor should exist around 
them ; and it has been equally good for the 
poor — although, for obvious reasons, it has 
been still less frequently realised by them — 
to have the rich always around them, and 
above them. 

Reverting for a moment to the inevitable 
state of things in human life already referred 
to — vh., that so long as men and women 
differ in physical power, mental force, tact, 
skill, and faculty of any kind, so long will 
there be differences in the social strata — and 
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therefore inequalities in wealth — it may be 
noted as a specialty in the Christian Ethic 
how it proposes to regulate, on the one hand 
the use of wealth, and on the other the uses 
of adversity or poverty. 

It utilises each for the sake of the other. 
If the poor are to be helped by the rich, 
the rich are at the same time to be helped 
by the poor ; and, in truth, they need it 
quite as much. The existence of a profound 
underlying social bond between the two — a 
bond which connects them organically — is re- 
cognised in the Christian Ethic. It is even 
intensified ; while, at the same time, it is 
purified from the taint of selfishness. If the 
" brother of low degree is to rejoice in that he 
is made rich, and the rich in that he is made 
low," it is not that the one is to rejoice in the 
mere accession of wealth, and the other in its 
diminution ; but it is that the coming and the 
going of these things — their temporary rise 
and fall, or ebb and flow — are the sign of 
a hidden bond which connects the two ; in 
other words, they are evidence of the unity 
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and the solidarity of the race. Thus the 
ideal, which the Christian Ethic proposes, is 
not the abolition of the two extremes of 
wealth and poverty. It is rather the bridging 
over of the chasm, which has so frequently 
and painfully divided them ; the recognition 
on the one hand, that poverty may be an 
estate of honour — it was that in which the 
Founder of the Christian Religion lived — 
and, on the other, that riches may be more 
truly a source of wealth to its possessor, if he 
spends a great deal of it in helping the poor. 

It is no doubt one of the desiderata in 
the Christian Ethic — clearly involved in its 
origin, but not as yet realised in any work- 
able scheme — how to minimise the vast in- 
equalities of wealth and poverty which exist 
in the world. It may safely be affirmed, 
however, that they will not be minimised, by 
a drastic process of change, or by any " radical 
reform " ; but rather by the slow evolution of 
moral forces, which now lie latent, but may 
by-and-bye emerge, and co-operate to effect it. 

A similar point of much importance is 
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the way in which Christianity deals with 
the possession of wealth, in relation to 
its use. It is a total mist&.ke to suppose 
that it is hostile either to the acquisition, 
or to the retention of wealth ; although it 
may be said to be more interested in its 
diffusion than its accumulation. Under no 
possible circumstances could wealth be dis- 
tributed, unless it was first amassed ; and it 
has been already mentioned as a character- 
istic feature of the Christian Ethic that it 
regulates, at one and the same time, its acquisi- 
tion, retention, and diffusion. Primarily it 
regards all possession, of whatsoever kind, 
as a trust, to be spent by its owner for 
the benefit of others. If we "are not our 
own," what we have is possessed by us, 
only in order that it may be used to advance 
the general welfare. It is obvious that the 
tenure of property by every individual is 
limited at the best ; but the idea that 
the legal owner of wealth is merely its 
steward, and that he is bound by the highest 
charter of privilege to spend it on others, — 
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without thinking that by so doing he is the 
" munificent donor " he is sometimes supposed 
to be, or is represented as being, — that is the 
Christian idea. And as soon as the practice 
of giving to others becomes habitual, it will 
be recognised as the normal practice for all 
well-developed lives, and for every highly 
cultivated nature. Its opposite will be re- 
garded as abnormal ; and selfishness of every 
kind will be looked upon not only as un- 
generous, but as unnatural, a sort of violation 
of the laws or the order of Nature. 

The way in which the Christian Ethic 
deals with the ivant of wealth is, however, 
quite as significant as the way in which it 
regulates its possession. The earliest mission 
of Christianity may be said to have been to 
the poor, not only because, at the outset of its 
career, it consecrated the state of poverty for 
all time ; not only because it abolished class- 
distinctions, in disclosing the common relation 
of all men to the Infinite ; not only because 
it proved that noblest virtues are possible 
under conditions of extremest want, and suf- 
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fering ; but also — and perhaps more especially 
— because it established a new relationship 
between the poor and the rich. On the one 
hand, it removed all envy on the part of the 
poor towards the rich, and took away the 
false sense of inferiority which the poor 
often feel because of their social distance 
from the rich ; on the other hand, it destroyed 
the false notion of superiority, which the rich 
so often feel because of their artificial distance 
from the poor. Before its introduction, the 
poor and the rich hardly ever met on equal 
terms. That they now do so, and have done 
so to such good purpose for eighteen centuries, 
is very largely due to the abolition of social 
chasms, and the bridsfingr over of intellec- 
tual differences, accomplished by Christianity. 
That men and women meet familiarly, not 
because they are equals in fortune, any more 
than because they agree in opinion, but be- 
cause they are on a level as regards character, 
intellect, refinement, and width of sympathy, 
is one of its beneficent results. 

One of the noblest of the primitive Apostles 
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wrote : "I know both how to be abased, and 
how to abound " ; and it is to the influence 
of his example, and more especially to that 
of his Master, that the attitude of the poor 
towards the rich in Christendom is not one of 
cringing inferiority ; while, at the same time, 
the poor have been taught to recognise and 
honour those differences, which the possession 
of wealth creates. Whatever it may be in 
practice, it is clear that the teaching — which 
is now a commonplace of our modern 
era — that the possession of wealth is a 
secondary matter, that our humanity itself is 
greater than anything which that humanity 
can possess — that " kind hearts are more 
than coronets," that " the rank is but the 
guinea stamp," is, in a very significant sense, 
a result of the leaven of the Christian Ethic. 

I do not think it was any part of its aim to 
abolish the distinction of rich and poor, and 
to equalise men socially in the matter of 
possession. Certainly, it has not succeeded 
in doing so ; but Christianity has minimised 
the distinction, by disclosing a deeper unity 
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beneath it, a unity undreamed of in the older 
civilisations. It has proved to the rich, that 
the poor are as necessary to them, to give 
them a sphere for work and well-doing ; as 
the rich are needed by the poor, to aid them 
in difficulty or distress. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
ADDENDA. 

There are sundry other aspects of the 
Christian Ethic, which have not been dealt 
with in the preceding sections, the discussion 
of which is necessary to an adequate treat- 
ment of the subject. 

I. One of them is its attitude toward of- 
fenders ; or, to use its own words, " those who 
despitefully use you, and persecute you". The 
subject was indirectly dealt with, in the chapter 
on the virtue of Forgiveness, but it demands 
an ampler discussion by itself 

In the form of non-resistance to injury, as 
developed in certain sects — through a mis- 
taken view, if not a travesty, of the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount — it has re- 
sulted in an attitude of weak prostration 
before opponents, utterly inconsistent with 

heroism, or even with true manliness. In 
(141) 
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its original 'and genuine phase, however — 
as illustrated in the life of its Founder — 
it is one of the noblest of human virtues. 
The Christian Ethic is not opposed to all 
resistance to injury. It even ordains the 
most resolute and determined struggle to 
redress the wrongs that exist around it, and 
the sacrifice of time, wealth, health, and even 
of life itself, in the effort ; but the crusader 
spirit is on the whole inconsistent with 
its moral aim. The crusader spirit may be 
described as one which, seeks to conquer and 
reclaim, by the forthputting of external, and 
even of extirpating agencies. The Christian 
spirit desires to effect the same end, by the 
development of the interior forces of moral 
effort and persuasion. 

2. In this connection, another feature of the 
Christian Ethic may be noted, viz., its almost 
immeasurable patience, in reference to the 
development of the human race, and the 
absence of irritation or disappointment at 
any delay in the realisation of its own ideals. 
As a recent poet expressed it : — 
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we are hasty builders, incomplete ; 
Our Master follows after, far more slow. 
And far more sure than we, for frost and heat 
And winds that breathe, and waters in their flow, 
Work with him silently. 

3. An important, but somewhat difficult, 
point in the Christian Ethic is its relation to 
such things as gambling, betting, etc. Its at- 
titude to almost every form of sport is one of 
genial sympathy ; although it is usually found 
that, when the Christian Ethic takes possession 
of a character, there is less time left, than before 
existed, for the development of the " play- 
impulse " ; and, contrariwise, as the sportive 
instinct grows, the more distinctive features 
of the Christian Ethic are less cared for. It 
must, however, be explicitly stated that Chris- 
tianity is not hostile to any kind or form of 
sport, except to what is intrinsically cruel. 
That it is opposed to the latter is unquestion- 
able ; but the reason why such things as bull- 
fights, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, and pugil- 
ism generally, are inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian Ethic is because suffering, cruelty, and 
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swagger — with all their attendant evils — are 
invariably attendant elements in these sports. 
On the other hand, that hunting and horse- 
racing, that deer-stalking, salmon-fishing, or 
grouse-shooting are inconsistent with the 
Christian Ethic has no warrant — either in 
reason, or in experience. That one should 
devote his leisure to such things as golf, or 
tennis, or cricket, or billiards, is no more to 
be condemned than that another should spend 
his leisure in riding or driving, in long country 
walks, in hill-climbing, or in gardening. 

When we come to gambling and betting, 
however, we are in a different moral region 
altogether ; and without affirming categori- 
cally that these things are disallowed by the 
Christian Ethic, it may be said that they are 
discouraged by it. They are discouraged no 
less by the highest ethical ideal of Greece ; and 
it is mainly on the ground of their triviality, 
or irrationality, that — under either standard 
— they are to be set aside. It is said that it 
adds an interest to a game of whist, or of 
golf, if there is a considerable stake dependent 
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on it ; and also that it makes a player play his 
very best. The latter may sometimes be the 
case ; but, if so, its root or ground is selfish ; 
and it would certainly be a higher stage, in 
the moral development of the race, if all 
games were played from the interest involved 
in them, rather than from any collateral gain 
dependent upon them. When betting de- 
generates to a lower level — and extends to 
the chance of others winning games, in which 
the better takes no part, or to the likelihoods 
of a horse-race, or the duration of a Parlia- 
ment — it is nearly as puerile as when an idler 
at a club bets on the relative speed with which 
two rain-drops on an outside window will fall 
to the foot of a pane of glass. 

4. This leads to a still larger subject, which 
can only be mentioned, at the close of our 
discussion of these addenda. It is the function 
of the Church, as a vast spiritual agency, 
working towards the re-formation of character, 
and the re-construction of society. Only a 
narrow philosophy can be blind to this, only 
a meagre science can ignore it. It is difficult 
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indeed to sum up what, in this respect, the 
Church has done for the world ; — and every 
branch must be included within the Church 
catholic and cosmopolitan ; for in the case of 
the sects, with their inevitable differences, 
" the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee, nor again the head to the feet, 
I have no need of you ". I refer to the debt 
which the modern world owes to Christendom 
for the elevation of human life, for the refine- 
ment of character, for the lessening of selfish- 
ness, for the development of courtesy, for the 
ennobling of the relations of the sexes, for the 
increase of honour, and the amount of mutual 
respect and goodwill in the world. What the 
leaven of this ethic has done to supplant the 
selfish jostling of individuals and communities, 
to subdue base passions in the multitude, to 
lessen class-interests, to uproot the ambitions 
that are sordid, and to restrain those that are 
in excess — all this is matter of simple history. 
And the goal is not yet reached. It is 
impossible now to foresee what may be in 
store for humanity through the operation of 
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those benign forces which still lie latent in 
Christendom. 

For example, we may look for the solution 
of many of the disputes between capital and 
labour, or at least to the lessening of friction 
between them, to the influence of this ethic, 
when it has more thoroughly leavened society. 
It is not opposed, as some imagine, to all 
strife between men and their masters, or the 
operatives and the employers of labour. It 
even recognises a value in these contests, if 
they are carried on with due regard to justice, 
to the common good, and to the liberty of all. 
They have often been pernicious to society, 
and injurious to both the combatants : but 
at the same time they have developed new 
energy and resources, and even created a 
demand for fair-dealing and generosity. One 
function of the Christian ethic is to regulate 
these conflicts, not to suppress or extinguish 
them, and to develop the highest good of 
each class by means of the strife which occurs 
periodically between them : adding to the 
efficiency and to the profits of labour by the 
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diminution of excessive toil, by hours of re- 
creation — in which health-giving sports may 
take the place of mere ease, or animal in- 
dulgence — and thus adding to the capital 
both of employer and employed. If the 
principle of the Christian Ethic — that the 
conservation and development of one's own 
life is not possible without an equal regard 
for other lives around it — were acted out con- 
tinuously, these conflicts between capital and 
labour would become a social blessing, instead 
of a constant menace to society : and how to 
evoke an interest in the welfare of others, who 
may seem rivals rather than friends, how to 
stimulate and increase it, is one of the chief 
problems which the modern Church has to 
face. One thing is clear, that it cannot be 
done by legislation, or by statute, nearly so 
well as by the voluntary action of individuals 
and of society. It is by personal effort, and 
individual labour spontaneously put forth, that 
Christianity has achieved its most beneficent 
ends. 

Few things could be more helpful, in the 
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work now indicated — as well as in the effort 
to realise the whole of that ideal, which has 
been outlined in preceding chapters — than a 
belief in the correlation of the moral forces.] 
A brief discussion of this subject will be found 
in Appendix ii. (p. 159). The fact that all 
the moral forces of character are interchange- 
able or convertible, that in the energy of one 
there is prospective promise of the energy of 
all, and that each is as necessary as any other 
to the efficiency of the whole, may become 
one of the strongest inducements to their 
practice, under circumstances that seem hos- 
tile to their growth. The far-reaching prin- 
ciple of evolution may here be accepted as 
the best buttress of the Christian Ethic. What 
Christendom now is has been evolved out of 
what it once was, by a multitude of co-operat- 
ing causes. If, on the one hand, we have 
evidence of the strongest kind, showing us 
the working of a principle higher than 
Nature in the conscious life of the race — and 
introducing elements into that life from a 
Source which transcends itself — on the other 
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hand, in its incessant transformations, we 
have evidence of untold possibilities in store. 
According to the Christian Ethic it would 
seem that one may " have nothing, and yet 
possess all things ". Certain it is that the very 
loftiest ideal that can be framed by the human 
intellect comes quite naturally within the hope 
of realisation by the poorest of the race. 
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APPENDICES. 

No. I. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIAL IDEA. 

[The following is an extract from a letter, written to me 
nearly thirty years ago, by Dora Greenwell of Durham. 
She was a poet, and also remarkable as an essayist on 
the problems of the Higher Life. The Patience of Hope, 
Two Friends, Lacordaire, Colloquia Crucis, and many 
other of her books, possess singular interest ; and her 
letters were even more suggestive than her books. This 
one deals with a problem in Christian Ethics, and speaks 
for itself.] 

'gM April, 1866. 

' I think a noticeable feature in Christianity is that it 
gives room for two tendencies, ever conflicting in human 
thought, both of which are clearly essential to the true 
social idea. The collective principle— Church or Catho- 
lic — which has been urged so strongly by modern poets 
and thinkers, witness Lamartine, Lamennais, and Maz- 
zini, that they have gone far to place, as a French 
writer says, " all morality, all social prosperity, even 
genius itself, in the annihilation of the individual and the 
progress of the race ''. In other words, they made 
individualism the centre of the evil principle— source 
(153) 
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of all ill. When it is evident that individualism (witness 
J. S. Mill's powerful reclamation) iT1hejxue_salLjQf_the 
earth, alone able to lead, to revive, to awaken. A man 
often serves society best, by making the best of himself. 
Thoreau says, speaking of professed philanthropists, " / 
want the flower and fruit of a tnan, I desire that some 
fragrance be wafted over from him to me, and that some 
ripeness should flavour our intercourse". He asks for 
an unconscious bounty, the outflowing of what a man is, 
costing nothing, and beyond all cost ; and he says else- 
where " d^)injg^ good is one of the professions^ that are 
full ". — " Probably / should not deliberately and con- 
sciously forsake my particular calling to do the good 
which society demands of me to save the universe from 
annihilation ! " 

'Many persons, it is evident, and Thoreau amongst 
them, will never be of any value whatever, except by 
just being what they were made to be, and doing the 
work that they were born to do. They cannot be ground 
in the social mill, or grind in it, except like Samson, with 
fettered and defiant strength. " The care_jof^ Chr istian- 
jty," says Bishop Warburton, " is^for particulars." Now 
in many a philosophy, in Platonic for example, there is a 
tendency to sacrifice the parts for the good of the whole. 

Let the individual wither, 

And the race be more and more. 

' But, when all is said in favour of the collective social 
principle, every one feels, in the very depth and ground 
of his nature, that^ is^mething in the scale of exist- 
ence, to at least two beings, himself and God. No one 
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really agrees with Carlyle's paradoxical dictum : " And 
what after all is thy happiness, who toldest thee thou hadst 
a right to be happy ? " A sacred, an inalienable right, is 
man's, if not to happiness — as that, in the present order, 
must be in some degree accidental, and dependent on cir- 
cumstance—at leasLjo Joye^_care, and protection from 
God. Where is this claim so abundantly Justified as in 
the records of the early Church ? The Old Testament is, 
on this account, even more profoundly comforting than 
the New, in times of danger or of sharp affliction. The 
Divine care is so remarkably disclosed, the Divine good- 
ness and severity shown, in the guidance, chastening, and 
deliverance of individuals, not only in his care of kings 
and prophets, and evidently selected persons, from Abra- 
ham to Daniel, but in his pity for poor, forsaken, discon- 
solate men and women, grieved in soul and harassed by 
unkindness. " So this poor man cried, and the Lord 
heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles.'' 

' " Behold the eye of the Lord is on them that fear him, 
upon them that hope in his mercy. To deliver their souls 
trom death, and to keep them alive in time of dearth." It 
is this sense of w hat H erder calls "the insight, foresight, 
and oversight of God," that has made the Book of Psalms 
the~greatest poetry-book of the human race. They are 
founded upon a sense of friendship, and an established 
personal relation, with God — a familiar and friendly con- 
fidence, upon which Herder considers man's first religious 
ideas to have been founded, and to which God Himself 
invited man. 

'"Compared with the Psalms," he says, "as regards 
the soul's wants, the fairest poetry of the Greeks is but 
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glittering and external, and the Celtic, much as I love it, 
is but like a glorious cloudy evening sky, displaying much 
that is magnificent in earth and heaven ; but without sun, 
without God, without aim — showing us no path. 

' " The God of the Hebrews, who takes interest in all his 
works, and looks after them in a human manner, is not 
the God of the modern Deist. The Hebrew conception 
is that of a God who thinks and feels with man, one 
towards whom friendly and child-like love is a possible 
and a natural feeling. The primitive idea of God, as 
developed in the Psalms and Book of Job, is that of a 
House-Father, a. Being always at work, who keeps every- 
thing going by daily continual interlocution. He is the 
Father of the dew, giving snow like wool, and scattering 
the hoar-frost like ashes. He is one who takes all crea- 
tion under his individual superintendence. This gives 
to Hebrew and Eastern poetry in general a child-like 
simplicity, a reference to God, a confidence in Him, ever 
strengthening, ever renewing itself. His mercies are over 
all his works. Nothing is too small for God's care, 
nothing too feeble. He is represented as nourishing the 
life of plants and trees, quickening them with dews — 
'the cedars of Libanus which He hath planted'. He 
hears the young, ungainly ravens who call upon Him. 
He helps the wild-goat in the time of her solitary, painful 
travail. To Him there is nothing that is savage, dumb, 
despised. The lions, roaring after their prey, seek their 
meat from Him. Of the wild ass it is said : ' God has 
made his home in the wilderness, and the barren land 
his dwelling' The hawk flies through his wisdom, 
through Him the eagle makes his nest on high. Even 
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the great deep, the abode of monsters, is his ; He loves 
the hateful crocodile. Behemoth is the chief of his 
ways, i.e., his excellent masterpiece " (Herder's Spirit 
^>f Hebrew Poetry). 

'Then, as regards the opposite pole of human thought — 
the aggregate and social — what magnificent breadth and 
space Christianity unfolds for its development, above all 
in the Apostolic Epistles, where tjie each and the all seem 
mutually inclusive ; and Christ is each to each, and, in 
Him, each is all. 

' While Christianity takes some part of life, as in a 
sacrament, and through it consecrates the whole of 
life, some one Person, as our Saviour — and through 
Him redeems humanity, there are also some selected 
persons, who are " the salt of the earth," regenerating, 
stimulating the otherwise spiritually inert mass. While it 
saves the whole through the part, the world through the 
Church, it also admits another mode of rehabilitation, 
which no one urges so boldly as Mazzini — that of the 
individual thrpu^i the species. Speaking of Art, he says : 
It demands universality, it must no longer be concealed 
in the narrow sphere of individuality. The progress of 
ideas has by little and little altered the point of view of 
Philosophy, Science, and Policy. Its end will no longer 
be the individual, but society ; the man will yield prece- 
dence to humanity. Individuality will still be jacred, for 
it is an essential element of humanity, but it must hence- 
forth harmonise with the social conception. Instead of 
contemplating the individual only in his individual internal . 
life — his own sphere, independent, insulated — the artist 
will have to study him in his internal and external life ; at 
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once, in his place, and with his mission in Creation. In a 
word, nianjn_relation with God th rough hu manity will be 
his theme. The action of the law of our existence cannot 
be concentrated in ourselves, its development must tend 
withoid. The desire for moral unity, Mazzini says, is 
characteristic of the present age. 

' Speaking of Lord Byron's heroes, he says finely : 
There is about Ihem a terrible unity. Self in each of 
them is mighty and fierce, each to himself is worth the 
whole world, and if society constrained him he could set 
his strength to break it piecemeal. Each is the solitary 
man-king, free, but with nothing free beyond him. Are 
they happy in the uncontrolled plenitude of their facul- 
ties, breathing existence at every pore, active, daring, a 
flaming energy willing to snatch the whole of hfe } No ! 
What shall they do with their freedom ? On whom, and for 
whom, shall they spend their exuberant life ? They are 
alone. Here is the secret of their sadness, their impo- 
tency. They have never thought of that humanity which 
is thronging around them, which has thronged before 
them, and which will throng after them. They have 
never thought on the place they occupy between the past 
and future, on the continuity of labour which unites 
generations, on the grand object of common perfection 
tobe realised by common efforts, on the life yet lived 
upon earth by him, who, living and dying in hope, works 
with and watches over his brothers by transmitted thought. 
Alone they stand before God. Alone in the face of the 
universe, cowed by its grandeur, before which the indi- 
vidual shrinks ; gifted with a liberty they know not how 
to use, with an active strength they know not how to 
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apply, with a fulness of life whose object they know not, 
they lead an angry, vain existence. They die, as they 
have lived, alone ; nor will Nature, whom they have so 
much loved, mourn over their tomb — 

Nor earth, nor sky shall yield a single tear, 
No cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh, for thee, for all. 

God, he says, has condemned to barrenness all Philosophy 
that confines itself within the circle of individuality. 
"Love," Michelet says, "is the grand emancipating prin- 
ciple." An inferior degree of love seeks to captivate and 
subjugate another individuality to its own ; a higher love aims 
at enlarging, developing, and raising that which it loves.' 



No. 11. 

THE CORRELATION OF THE MORAL FORCES. 

\The following is an Address which I gave to " the Ethical 
Society^' London, in 1890. It was afterivards pub- 
lished in the National Review.] 

In discussing the question of the correlation of the 
moral forces, I start from what may be assumed as a 
demonstrated doctrine, viz., the convertibility of the 
physical ones. The interchangeability of these forces 
is one of the conclusions of modern science, equal in 
importance to the doctrine of Evolution — to which it is 
closely kindred — and equal in evidence to the law of 
Gravitation. 

The first question I put is this : Is it legitimate to 
infer, from the above scientific axiom, the convertibility 
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of all force ? and, from the unity of the material and the 
mental forces, their ultimate identity ? 

In answer, I think it is not : for the obvious reason 
that the chasm between the physical and the vital has not 
yet been bridged by Science ; and although Speculative 
Philosophy has tried from the time of the Eleatics to 
throw a plank across it, in its doctrine of unity-minus- 
difference, neither Parmenides nor Plotinus, neither 
Erigena nor Spinoza nor Hegel (to take representative 
names from successive schools and periods), has proved 
to the satisfaction of the philosophical world that monism 
of this type is the last word in Metaphysics. I therefore 
set aside the question as to whether the physical, the 
vital, and the conscious forces can be unified. Embraced 
within a single category of thought, and labelled by the 
•common name of " Force," they can, of course, be easily 
talked of as one ; but there certainly remains a funda- 
mental trinity within that unity, and it is enough or 
my present purpose to say that the question — both as a 
scientific and as an ontological one — is still sub judice. 

Let us, then, provisionally assume — without going into 
either the metaphysics or the physics of the controversy 
— that there are three realms of force, which have not 
yet been reduced to unity by the rigour of speculative 
reason, or by the experiential and inductive proofs of 
science : (i) the sphere of the physical forces, which are 
all inter-related, and convertible inter se ; (2) the realm 
of the vital force or forces ; and (3) the sphere of self- 
conscious and volitional force, in which intellectual ele- 
ments blend with moral ones. Let us suppose that there 
is no discovered track, which is also a transit-path be- 
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tween these several realms or spheres ; but only the 
bridge of a common name. What may be suggested 
as highly probable is this : that as, in the first of the 
three spheres, the doctrine of interchangeability is now 
almost as clearly demonstrated as is the law of natural 
selection, it may be concluded, by analogy, that it is the 
same in the two other realms ; and, therefore, that all 
life is radically and organically one, and that all self- 
conscious energy — mental, moral, and volitional — is, at 
its root, the same. 

Adequately to discuss the first of these correlaries, one 
would require to be familiar with data, on which only 
experts have a right to speak. The question of the 
germ-theory of life, and of disease, must be left to 
specialists in biology and physics. The problem now 
raised is much narrower. It refers to the sphere of con- 
sciousness alone, or, perhaps, it should rather be said, to 
the field of Human Nature alone. Within that sphere, 
there are both conscious and sub-conscious states ; and, 
in the field of consciousness, there may be a further 
limitation of the problem, viz., to the moral area of 
experience. Within this sub-section, we may examine 
the springs of conduct seriatim, and their outcome in 
character : that we may see whether they are originally 
one — howsoever different their developed phases may 
be, and whether we may conclude that they are all con- 
vertible inter se. 

In discussing it, it is scarcely necessary to say that the 
old notion of " faculties " as separate powers of human 
nature, is given up by every modern psychologist. It 
was a convenient way of naming and differentiating cer- 
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tain aspects of energy in consciousness, to speak of them 
as faculties ; but the idea of our being endowed with 
separate and independent powers — of sense, memory, 
imagination, reason, feeling, and will — is no longer 
tenable. 

It is more congenial work, however, to try to raise the 
down-trodden reputation of a discarded theory — and to 
show the truth from which it sprang — than, in a com- 
bative mood, to expose the error' to which it gave rise ; 
and this old doctrine of the faculties was only a pic- 
torial, and somewhat picturesque, way of stating an un- 
doubted truth in reference to those phases of activity, 
which differ so greatly in their outcome, although their 
origin may be the same. Whether the intellectual and 
the moral powers are one at their root, and have grown 
out of something wholly unlike their present state, is a 
question we need not raise. It might rather enhance the 
wonder of their origin, than detract from their present 
greatness, if we had valid evidence that there was but 
one " rock whence they were hewn," and one " pit out ' 
of which they were dug " ; since, in their present multi- 
tudinousness and variety, they are the phases of a single 
ego, which is the residuum at the basis of all energy in 
man. This, however, would not prove their interchange- 
ability. The determination of the latter question is one 
both for Psychology and for Metaphysic : and perhaps 
its solution will be easier, after we have settled the minor 
question of the interchangeability of the moral forces, and 
the unity of the realm to which these forces belong. 

It is not necessary, with a view to its solution, that we 
have a list of the several virtues, drawn out on perfectly 
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adequate psychological lines. We may take any list — 
the Platonic, the Aristotelian, the Stoic, the Zoroastrian, 
the Buddhist, the Christian — or a perfectly miscel- 
laneous one, such as the following — courage, temperance, 
candour, liberality, friendship, magnanimity, honour, 
justice, courtesy, tenderness, chivalry, humility, grace. 
It would be quite possible to go on, dividing and sub- 
dividing, or mingling and interchanging the virtues, till 
we had — instead of those mentioned — ten times their 
number ; and yet each would seem different from the 
rest, owing to the circumstances in which it has to be 
exercised, or the objects which respectively call it forth. 
Thus diverse in character and outcome, they may, never- 
theless, be all one in origin, the varying phases of a 
single virtue, in its separate modes of manifestation ; 
just as the chemical and physical forces — heat, light, 
electricity, etc. — are the separate modes of a single 
protean power. 

In helping us to answer the question raised, the evolu- 
tion of the moral sense, within historical experience, is an 
all-important element. It has been afifirmed that all the 
virtues which have arisen are the result of the efforts of 
man to increase and multiply his own resources, and the 
resources and possibilities of his race ; self-maintenance, 
and race-maintenance — in the widest and richest sense 
of the terms — having been the motive forces at work in 
the evolution of his powers, and therefore in the gradual 
differentiation of his faculties. If this be a warrantable 
position to take up, it will abolish the controversy between 
the egoists and the altruists, by vindicating each ; and by 
showing that both tendencies — the centripetal and the 
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■centrifugal — were at work from the first, under many 
disguises and aliases. 

It may be noted that the want of any explicit link of 
connection between the developed products, or the wide 
chasm which may seem to separate them now, is no evi- 
dence against a common parentage. Suppose that one par- 
ticular virtue has been in active exercise for a time, or that 
the generic virtue of self-maintenance and race-mainten- 
ance has been working in one particular channel for a time, 
it is inevitable that it must at length cease to exercise 
itself, and intermit its energy for a period. Every virtue 
exhausts itself, by its very activity and strength. In fact, 
it is never quite the same, during any two successive 
moments of experience ; and when it reasserts itself, after 
temporary rest, it does so with the alliance of other ele- 
ments, which it has received both by inheritance and 
by contagion. It therefore appears, of necessity, in a 
different guise from that which it formerly assumed. Not 
only is the same virtue — supposing the virtues to be 
separate and independent — changed in character at 
each new period in which it is exercised, so that 
courage, temperance, and courtesy differ in a boy, in a 
young man, in one in middle Hfe, and in an old 
man ; but when the virtues reappear in the field of 
consciousness, they come back blent with many elements 
that were not there before. They are inevitably altered 
"for better for worse, for richer for poorer" The 
distant inheritances of character — which reach us from 
paternal and maternal sources — show themselves, now 
in this peculiarity of action or demeanour, and again 
in that ; but it is always the same moral ego that is 
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developing, and differentiating itself, in these successive 
experiences. 

As a new element in the case we must not overlook the 
sudden, and curiously strong, reactions that occur in moral 
experience. How are we to explain these ? The rapid 
development of a virtue, which seems the opposite of all 
that had gone before it, in the character which exemplifies 
the change ; e.g.., a selfish nature becoming generous, 
or a cynic hopeful, or a sot comparatively temperate. 
It is not that the old tendency has wrought itself out, 
and satiety followed, determining reaction the other way ; 
it is rather that a reaction in experience, and a return to 
a truer and a healthier view of conduct, prove that the 
underlying force in character is one and the same. 

In this connection it should be noted that ethical 
lessons are very seldom taught directly. A certain result is 
produced, by passing through an ordeal which has been 
keen or arrowy — say a great disaster, or an experience of 
wrong. Its effect may at first be unperceived, because it 
is occult and subterranean, working inward ; but the 
original moral force may reappear afterwards as a new 
virtue of a totally different kind — as distinct as light is 
from heat, or as both are from electricity. 

It is too obvious to require illustration that, given a 
moral agent, with a certain character, and subject to 
certain conditions, a particular class of virtues will be 
evolved ; and that, given the same agent, with the same 
character, and different conditions, a different set of virtues 
will be evolved. If this be admitted as a matter of fact, 
the corollary is that the motive force, which in the main 
regulates conduct, and differentiates the virtues, comes 
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from within ; and that, this dynamic source or seat of the 
virtues being one, the virtues themselves may be traced 
back on the last analysis to a common root. 

Another point to be noticed is that destructive agencies 
are at work in the moral world, which are correlated with 
the productive or constructive ones, to further the general 
weal. This suggests, remotely if not nearly, the unity of 
the virtues. Every one knows how elaborate are the con- 
trivances in the realm of Nature to inflict pain, injury, 
ruin, and death, among the organisms underneath man. 
But this arrangement, by which 

Nature, red in tooth and claw, 

destroys its weaker physical specimens, is paralleled in 
the equally elaborate plan by which the weaker members 
of the human race are crushed aside, after much suffering, 
defeat, neglect, and loss. It is part of a destructive pro- 
cess, at work in the cosmos, and which has probably 
always existed in it. Alongside of this, however, there is 
a constructive process at work — a strictly conservative 
force, sometimes evolved out of the other by reaction. 
This new force enters the arena, " not to destroy, but to 
fulfil"; but, whilst it does so, its mode of working seems 
an evidence of the unity of all the moral forces, of their 
interchangeability, and almost of their ubiquity. 

The doctrine of the unity of the virtues is an old one 
in the literature of Philosophy. Its germs are to be found 
in the Vedas, and in Buddhism. It became expHcit in 
the Zend-Avesta. Zoroaster unified the good and the evil 
principles, in two great areas or diametrically-opposed 
spheres of action. Socrates — to pass over earlier Greek 
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writers — held that all virtue was one, and had its root in 
knowledge; while the Cynics, and the Stoics, more em- 
phatically, announced the same theory. In Stoicism the 
doctrine exploded in a series of paradoxes, such as that 
if a man possessed a single virtue he possessed all the 
virtues. Virtue to the Stoics was an indivisible, homo- 
geneous, inelastic, organic whole. Either you had it all, 
or you had it not at all. There was no state half-way 
between a virtue and a vice, and no middle place between 
no virtue and all the virtues. Rudimentary, developing, 
and evolving virtue was not understood by the Stoics ; 
and, in consequence, there were no " degrees of com- 
parison ' in their view of moral excellence. Hence the 
arbitrary division- of mankind into two classes, as sharply 
marked as in the ethics of Zoroaster; and hence the 
further paradox that the good do nothing evil, and the 
bad do nothing good ; that all good actions are equally 
good, all evil ones equally evil — no distinction between 
faults and crimes being recognised. In short, there was 
no scale in Stoicism, either of virtue or of vice. But, with 
this forgotten scale recognised, the truth out of which the 
Stoic paradoxes sprang must not be forgotten ; and, if 
adequately understood, this ancient doctrine of the unity 
of the virtues, and their convertibility, may be one of the 
most powerful incentives to their pursuit in the modern 
world. If one may legitimately believe that the moral 
excellence, after which he strives in vain, is nevertheless 
an integral element in the nature he inherits, and there- 
fore a latent possibility of his life, — only requiring the 
removal of existing hindrance, and the presence of some 
magnet, to draw them forth, — there is a large amount of 
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good cheer in the prospect. The possibihty of dormant 
virtues springing into activity, or of dull ones being 
quickened by transference, adds a new interest to the 
moral life, and its aspiration after unrealised ideals. 

The evidence which experience gives of the indestruc- 
tibility of the moral forces tends towards the same result. 
No morally good act ever dies. It perpetuates itself, in 
other forms, as well as after its own likeness. As 
! Browning represents Abt Vogler saying : — 

\ There shall never be one lost good ! What was, shall live as 
i before ; 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 

What was good shall be good, with for evil so much good 
more. 

The correlation of the forces may thus be seen, in 
personal experience ; but the same conclusion may be 
reached from a study of the way in which they operate in 
society at large. If moral life in the individual be funda- 
mentally and organically one, it is so a fortiori in society ; 
where many units combine to forward the general weal, 
by co-operation and inter-communication. All the social 
' forces are solidaires. The energy which enthusiasts pos- 
sess, in collectively working out a great cause, is just the 
sum of the energy of the individuals who compose the 
group ; but whilst they combine to effect a common end, 
they all differ inter se. The moral force at work in the 
organisation is composite ; but it works to a single end. 
The energy which each unit brings, into what may be 
called the commonwealth of the forces, "while it is dif- 
ferent from that which every other brings, is at the same 
time convertible into it ; and the special form it assumes 
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is often a matter of apparent chance or accident. That 
which, in a particular profession, becomes a force tending 
to the strength of that profession would — if its author had 
entered on a different calling — have differentiated itself 
accordingly, and gone to increase the sum-total of energy, 
in labour of another kind. 

If it seems difficult to carry out this principle in refer- 
ence to the race at large, it may be noted that between 
the individual and the race there lies the nation ; and 
that the solidarity and convertibility of national forces 
may be obvious when those of the race are less patent to 
the eye. 

No. III. 
AUTHORITY AND CONFESSION. 

As I have said some things in the preface to this book, 
and elsewhere, which might be construed as hostile to 
Catholicism, I desire to point out, in a third appendix, 
one or two of the elements which have helped to con- 
solidate and strengthen our modern life, and which have 
been due to the development, not so much of dogma as 
of moral practice, within the Church Catholic. 

The first of these is the spirit of deference to Authority, 
respect for the wisdom and attainments of the past, while 
at the same time " forgetting what is behind, and reaching 
out to what is before ". No Protestant who understands 
the mighty incubus which medicevalism came at length to 
exercise over the thoughts and ideals of humanity — its 
repression of individual liberty, and the rights of reason — 
can doubt that the Reformation of the sixteenth centiiry 
was a historical necessity. On the other hand, the 
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enormous power for good which the Catholic Church 
exerted during these middle ages — the kindliness of its 
voice, the helpfulness of its hand, and the way in which 
it guarded those characters which it leavened and con- 
trolled — are authentic facts of history. If it repressed 
human nature in certain directions, it was, for the most 
part, in directions in which repression was most salutary. 

No one who appreciates goodness, devotion, and self- 
control, and who reads history with candour and dis- 
crimination, can doubt what I have ventured to call 
" the enormous power for good " which the Church 
exercised during those centuries. It is indeed difficult to 
imagine to what 'depths European society would have sunk 
in the middle ages but for the influence of Catholicism, 
both in restraining and in purifying human life. In this 
respect Christendom has assuredly been " the salt of the 
earth " as well as " the light of the world ". 

It need hardly be said that the virtue of deference to 
Authority can easily be carried too far. It can, and it 
often has, become slavish, mechanical, unreal, and there- 
fore immoral ; and such a travesty and caricature of it 
was, to a certain extent, and in certain hands, the curse of 
the middle ages. But, in its extravagance, it was merely 
an instance — on a vast historic scale — of the abuse of 
a good thing. Deference to Authority is, in itself, salu- 
tary ; it is only evil when carried to excess, when accepted 
slavishly and practised blindly. But what would mediaeval 
society have been without it ? As a remedy must be 
suited to the constitution of a patient, a moral agency 
that is to be remedial, or even conservative of good, 
must be adapted to those amongst whom it is to operate ; 
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and while the adoption of the principle of free inquiry 
gave the European mind a start forward at the Reforma- 
tion, it did not supersede the counter-principle of deference 
to Authority, but rather made it more needful in the long 
run, to save the world from eccentricity, vagary, and whim. 

Surely this attitude of mind, this practice and custom 
of deference, has done much for the world, and is in 
itself most rational and wise. If a child should defer to 
its parents, and the inexperience of youth should yield 
to the wisdom of age — if in Scholarship, Science, Art, 
Medicine, we all defer to Authority, and place confidence 
in experts, why not in Religion ? The insurgent spirit, 
which breaks away from the fetters of tradition, only to 
find itself out in the individualistic sea, storm-tossed, and 
without rudder or compass, or (a worse predicament) in 
the ocean of self-conceit and opinionativeness, is rebuked 
by the stern facts of history, by the evolution and the 
continuity of Christendom, by the vast legacy it has 
handed down — (an ever-increasmg inheritance) — as well 
as by the restraint it puts on the idiosyncrasy and the 
caprice of the individual. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for each new comer 
into it to think himself or herself wiser than those wTio 
have gone before ; but, a priori, it is an extremely im- 
probable hypothesis that it should fall to the lot of a 
single individual to initiate a wisdom higher than that 
possessed by the millions who have preceded him ; and, 
a posteriori, it is invariably found that the originators of 
new wisdom, the founders of systems which contain a 
certain amount of truth, are unjust to those that have 
preceded their own. We have already seen that there 
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is no such thing as finality— a " hitherto and no farther "■ 
— either in opinion or action ; but if the exercise of 
intellectual freedom in the breaking of unnatural 
fetters has created any virtues, deference to Authority 
has been the parent of many more. It has led to 
modesty, docility, generous appreciation, humility — to- 
'' wise passiveness " and devout receptivity — to the up- 
ward look of trust — to aspiration and the onward efforts- 
of the will. 

The moral debt which the world owes to the Roman 
Church is immeasurable ; but perhaps none of its cere- 
monies have done more for the preservation and elevation 
of European morals than the practice — so much mis- 
understood, if not misrepresented — of Confession. Many 
Protestants imagine that the Catholic is taught to confess 
only to the priest, and that he is by the priest absolved. 
On the contrary, he makes confession only to the Unseen 
and the Infinite, the priest being merely the channel through 
whom the confession is made ; and who has himself to 
confess, in the same way, through others, to the Unseen. 
And the custom, which — with all its humiliation — Catho- 
lics come to feel so helpful, that, viz., of periodically 
practising confession, has unquestionably been an aid to 
the Higher Life during the centuries in which it has been 
practised. The turning of the eye inwards, scrutinising^ 
the springs and the motives of conduct, and after the 
discovery that one has erred this way or that, has "left 
undone those things which he ought to have done, and 
done those things which he ought not to have done," 
confessing it all, not to any human medium, but to the 
Infinite, through the guarded and gracious channel of the 
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finite ; and after Confession — keeping nothing back, and 
being genuinely penitent for all — receiving absolution, in 
the sense of finding the burden lifted from the back, and 
a new step forward made possible, with a sense of freedom 
gained, and life renewed, not by forgetfulness of the past, 
but by rising " on the stepping-stones of the dead self to 
higher things " — all that has been an immeasurable bless- 
ing to the world. 

The gain of Confession to all penitents is fourfold — 
(i) That of self-knowledge; yvioOi o-eauroV, might be said 
to be the first word it addresses to those who practise it. 
(2) The demand for thorough sincerity, or absolute truth- 
fulness, in unfolding to the eye of the Infinite what has 
transpired, or been acted, in the depths of the personal 
life. [In this connection it may be noted that while 
recourse must be had to some medium, a common 
practice with penitents in the Roman Church is to resort, 
not to priests who know them, but to those by whom 
they are unknown, in order that the confession may be 
made absolutely to the Unseen.] (3) Reparation for 
wrongs done to others is made easier and more natural. 
None who make a practice of genuine confession can 
continue to harbour grudges, or to cherish hatreds, against 
their fellow-men. (4) A fresh start is given to the moral 
life, when — after everything is told, and burdens are 
removed — a new beginning is made, an impulse forward 
received, aspiration quickened, upward movements made 
easier, and the ideals of life developed in every direction 
under happier auspices than before. 

To have familiarised the masses with the duty of abso- 
lute sincerity in this matter of Confession —to have 
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educated the organic conscience of the Church to feel 
that reserve on the one hand, and exaggeration on the 
other, is a sacrilegious act — to have taught them that in 
the presence of the Unseen, the Divine, and the Infinite, 
all disguises and pretence, as well as trifles, must be laid 
aside; and, after unreserved explicitness, a "new de- 
parture " in the higher life may be taken, is surely a 
service of the highest value to humanity at large. And 
if the aim of Confession has been to give self-knowledge, 
release, and rest — to give hope, and a new impulse in 
well-doing, as well as a glimpse of larger ideals of 
conduct — the result of the practice, tested by historical 
fact, has surely coincided with these aims. The 
practice has tended to raise the moral life of Europe. 
It is needless for a Protestant to quote statistics. The 
point to be noted is the influence of Confession as a 
moral safeguard ; and I think that all open-minded 
historians will admit that it has tended in an upward 
direction. 
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Home. Letters written while I.d.Dufferiuwas Gov.-Geu. Portrails, Map 
and Illustrations. Crown Svo. 12s. 

DUNCAN (Col.). English in Spain; or, The Story of the War 

of Succession, 1834-1840, 8vp. 16s. 
DUNMOKE (Lord). The Pamirs : a Narrative of a Year's 
Expedition on Horseback throusli Kasluuir, Wester u Tibet, ( hinej-e 
T.irtaiy, &c. With M"ps and llhistiations. 2 Yuls. Crown Sio. 2is. 
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DOREE (Albert); his Life and Work. By Dk. Thadsiho. 

Edited by F. A. Eaton. Jlltistrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 42«. 
EARLE (Professor John). The Psalter of 1539 : A Landmark 

of English Literature. Compriaing tlie Text, in Black Letter Type. 

With Notes. Square 8vo. 
EASTLAKE (Sib C). Contributions to the Literatnre of the 

Fine Arts. With Memoir by Lady Easti.akk. 2 Vols. 8vo. 249. 
EDWARDS (W. H.). Voyage up the River Amazon, including s 

Visit to Pars. Post 8vo. is, 
ELLE8MERE (Lobd). Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Post 870. it. 

ELLIOT (Mrs. Mihto). The Diary of an Idle Woman in Constan- 
tinople. With Plan and lUuBtrations. Crown 8vo. 14i'. 

ELLIS (KoBiNsoN). Poems and Fragments of Catullus. 16mo. 5«. 

ELPHINSTONE (Hon. M.). History of India— the Hindoo and 
Matinmmedan Periods. Edited by Professor Cowell. Map. 8vo. 18s. 

Rise of the British Power in the East. A 

Continuatinn of hln History of India in the Hindoo and Mahommedan 
Peiluds. Maps. Svn. 16s. 

Life of. [See Colebbookk.] 

ELTON (Cafi.), Adventures among the Lakes and Mountaias 
of Eastern and Central Africa. Illustrations. 8vo. iU. 

ELWIN (Rev. Warwick). The Minister of Baptism. A History of 
Church Opinion from llie time of the Apostles, especially with reftr- 
ence to Heretical and Lay Admini.'.tration. 8vo. l'2s. 

ENGLAND. [See Arthur — Choker — Hdme — Markham — Smith 
— and Stanhope.] 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS. Edited by Dean Howson. 8vo. 12'. 

ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. For use in the Upper Forms. 
By F. H. Rawlins, M. A., and W. R. INQK, M.A. CrownSvo. 6a. 

ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. For use in 

the Lower Forms. Compiled by A. C. Ainqer M.A., and H. G. 
WlSTLB, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6rf. 

PREPARATORY ETON GRAMMAR. Abridged 

from IhG above Work. By the same Editors, Crown 8vo. 2s. 

FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, adapted to the 

Elementary and Preparatory Grammars. By the same Editots. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. M. 

FOURTH FORM OVID. Selections from Ovid and 

Tibullus. With Notes by H. G. Wintle. Post 8vo. 2«. ed. 

HORACE. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Saeculare. 

With Notes. By F. W. Cornish. M.A. Maps. Crown 8vo. 6». 

EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA, by E. P. Rouse, M.A., and 



Arthob CocKSHOiT. M.A. Crown Svo. 

ARITHMETIC. ByRKV.T.DALiOH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

EXPLOSIVES. [See Berthblot.] 

FERGUSSON (Jambs). History of Architecture in all Countries 

from the Earliest Times. A New and thorouglily Revised Kdition. 

With 1,700 Illustrations. .5 Vols. Medium By. 
Vols. I. & II. Ancient and Medieval. 2 Vols. 31s. 6^. each. Edited by 
PHENt Spiers. 

Ill, Indian & Eastenn. 3U. 6il. IV. Modern. 2 Vols, 31s, 6rf. 
FITZGERALD (Bishopj. Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, 

including tlie origin and progress of the Enelisb Reformation, from 

WiciiiTB to the Great Rebellion. With a Memoir. 2 Vols. Svo. 21s. 
FITZPaTRICK (William J.). The Correspondence of Daniel 

U'Coniiell the L-beralor. With Portrait. 2 Vol^. Svo. 36s. 



lO UST OP WORKS 

FLEMING (Peofessor). Student's Manual of Moral Philosopby. 
With Quotations and References. Post 8to. la. 6d. 

Fr.OWEK GARDEN. By Rev. Thos. Jambs. Fcap. 8vo. In. 

FORD (Isabella 0.). Miss Blake of Monkshalton. A Novel. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

FORD (Riohard). Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo, 8a. Qd. 

FORSYTH (William). Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the 
Office and Duties of an Advocate. Illustrations. 8to. 7s. 6d. 

FORTIFICATION. [See Clarke.] 

FRANCE (History OP). [See Arthur — Markham — Smith — 
Students'— TocQtiKviLLK.] 

FREAM (W.), LL.D. Elemeals of Afirricalture ; a text-book pre- 
pared under the authority of the Royal Agi-iculturnl Societv of F.ngland. 
Enlarged Eaitlon. With 256 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. M. 

FRENCH IN ALGIERS; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 

and the Prisoners of Ahd-el-Kadir. Post 8vo. Ss. 
FRERE (Mart). Old Deccan Days, or Hindoo Fairy Legends 

current in Southern India, with Introduction by Sir Babtlb Frkre. 

With Illustrations. Post tivo. 5s. 
GALTON (F.). Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and Con- 
trivances available in Wild Countries. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. fid. 
GAMBIER PARRY (T.). The Ministry of Fine Art to the 

HappineiB of Life. Revised Edition, with an Index. 8vo. lis. 

(Major). Ttie Combat with Suffering. Fcap.Svo. 3s. Qd. 

GARDNER (Prof. Peroy). New Chapterd ia Greek History. 

Hiiforic<il repults of recent cxcivntions in Greece and Asia Minor. 

■\Vitli UlusiratinTis. fvo. 15'. 
GEDDES (Prof. P.). Outlines of Modera B,tany. Wi h lUus- 

tratiuns. (Univ. Extension Series.) Ss. €d. 

GEOGRAPHY. [See Bunbury — Cboker — Ramsay — Richardson 

— Smith— Students*.] 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. (1846 to 1881.) 

SUFPLEMENTABY PAPERS. RryalSvo. 

Vol. I., Part i. Travels and Researches in Western China. By E. 
CoLBORNE Baber. Maps. 5s. 
Part ii. — l.Keccnt Geography of Central Asia; from Russian 
SourceH. By E. Delmae Morgan. 2. Progress of Dis- 
covery on the Coasts of New Guinea. By C B. Markham. 
BiMiographical Appendix, bv K. C Rve. Maps. &«. 
Fart ill. — 1. Report on Part of the Gbilzi Country. &c. Bv 
Lifiit. J. S. Broadfoot. 2. Journey from Shii-az ro Jastik. 
By J. R. PREECE. 2.'. 6d. 
Part iv. — Geographical Education. By J. S. Keltie. 2s. 6d. 
Vol. ir., Part i. ~1. Exploration in S. and S.W. Cbina. By A. R. 
Ci^tQTTHODN. 2. Biblioffraphy and CartORrapby of His- 
paniola. By H. Ling R;)TH. 3. Explorations in Zanzibar 
Dominions bv Lieut. C. Stewart Smith, K.N. 2s. 6d. 
Partii, — A. Biblioprapby of Algeria, from the Expedition of 

Charles V. in 1641 to 1S87. By Sir R. L. Platfair. 4s. 
ParMii. — 1. On the Measurement of Heights by the Barometer. 
By Jons Hall, F.R.S. 2. River Entrances, ByH. Robert Mill. 
3- Mr. Nee'iham's Journey in South Eaatem Tibet. 2s. 6rf. 
Part iv. — 1. The Bibliography of the Barbary States. Part i. 
By Sin R. L. Playfair. 2. Hudson's Bay and Strait. By 
Commndore A. H. Makkham, R.N. Us. 
Vol III., Parti. — Journey of Carey and Dalgleish in Chinese Turkestan 
and Northern Tibet; and General Prejevalsky on the Oro- 
graphy of Northern Tibet. 45. 
Part ii. — Vaughan's Persia. &:c. 4s. 
Part iii. — Playf*ir's Bibliography of Morocco. 5s. 
Vol. IV. — Ramsay's Asia Minor, J 8s. 
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GEORGE (Brnebt). Loire and South of France; 20 Etchings, 

Polio. 42«. 

GERMAN Y (History of). [See Mabkham.] 

GIBBON'S History of the Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire. 

Edited with notes by Milman, Guizot, and Dr. Wm. Smith. Maps. 

8 Vols, 8vo. 60». Student's Edition. 7s, 6d. (See STnoreNT's.) 
6IFFARD (Edward). Deeds of Naval Daring ; or, Anecdotes of 

the British Navy. Fcap. 8to. 3«. gd. 
GILBERT (JoaiAH). Landscape in Art : before the days of Claude 

and Salvator. With 150 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 80s, 
GILL (Capt.). The River of Golden Sand. A Journey through 

China to Burraah. Edited by E. C, Babee. Wuh Memoir by Col. 

YuLK, CIS. Foni-ait, Map, and IlluKtrations, Post 8vu. 7s. Gd, 

(Mrs.). Six Months in Ascension. An Unscientific Ac- 
count of a Scientilic Expedition, Map. Crown 8vo, 93. 

GLADSTONE (W. E.). Rome and the Newest Fashions in 

Religion. 8vo. 7«. M. 
Gleanings of Past Years, 1843-78. 7 Vols, Small 

8t'o, 23. 6'/. each, I. The Throne, the Prince Consort, the Cabinet and 

Constitution, II, l-'ers'^nal and Literary, III l-llstrirical and Specu- 

la:ive. IV, Foroign. V, and Vi. Ecclesiastical, VII. MfsCflliHiieinis. 
Spei;ial Aspects of the Irinh l,!nc-tioa ; A Series of 

lieflections in and siuce 18^6, ColIccit'J fiuiu ^:l^,ou3 tit uries and 

lieprinted. Crown 8wo. Ll.v, (.J, 
GLEIG (G. K.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 

and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2i. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Narrative of Sale's Brigade in Affghaniatan. Post 8vo. 2«. 

Life of Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Sir Thomas Munro. Post 8vo. 3«. 8d. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Oiiver) Works. Edited wilh Notes by Petbb 
Cunningham. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

GORDON (Sib Alex.). Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation, Post 8vo, Si.Sd. 

(Lady Doff). The Amber- Witch. Post 8vo. 2s. 

See also Ross, 

The French in Algiers. Post 8vo. "x. 

GORE, Rev. Charles (Edited bj). Lux Aluntii. A Seriei of 
Studies in the J^eligion of the ii:carij:L iu.i. Py various Writers. 
Popular Edition, Cr>wn Svo, 6.', 

- The Bampton Lecture.^, 1891 ; The Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, 8to, 7s, (ll. 

The Miss'on of the Churih. Four Lectuns 

delivered in the Cathedi'al Church of St. Asaph, CroivnSvo. 2--, 6d. 

G035E (Edmuhd W.). The Jacobean Poets, t'loivu Svo. (Uni- 
versity Extension Series). 

GOULBUkN (Uban). Three Counsels of the D.vine Master for 
tbe conduct of the Spiritual Life : — Tlie Commencenieut ; The 
Virtues ; The Conflict. Crown Svo. 9s. (See also Bubgo.v,) 

GRAMMARS. [See Cdetius — Ktoh — Hall — Hdiiok — Kiua 
Edward — Lbathes— Matthi,b — Smith,] 

GR.VNT (A, J.). Greece iu tbs Aa;e of P.ricles. Crown Svo. 
(University Extension Series.) 3s, 6d. 

GREECE (History of). [See Grotb — Smith — Students'.] 
GRIFFITH (Rev. Charles). A History of Strathfieldsaye. 
With Illus'rations. 4to, Is.ed. 



12 LIST OF WORKS 



GROTE'S (Geoese) WOEKS :— 

History op Greece. From the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Alexander the Great. N^w Etiitifm. Portrait, Map, nnrt 
Plana. 10 Vols. PostSro. 69. each, (Tlie Volumes vmy be hadSeparately.) 

Plato, and other Companiom ot -Socrates. 3 Vols. 8vo. 46«.; 
or. New Edition, Edited by Alex. Bain. 4 Vols, Crown 8vo. 53. each. 

Aristotle. 8to. 12s. 

Minor Works. Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 

(Mrs.), a Sketch. By Labt Bastlake. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GUILLEMARD (F. H.), M.D. The Voyage of the Marchesa to 
KaniECliatka and New Guinea. With NoticeH of Formosa and the 
Islandrt of the Malay Archipelago, New Edition. With Maps and 150 
Illustrations. One V(»lume. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
HAKE (G. Napier) on Explosives. [See Beethelot.J 
HiLL'S (T. v.) School Manual of English Grammar. With 
Illustrations and Practical Exercises. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Primary Englisb Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

With numerous Exercises, and grttduated Parsing Lessons. 16mo. Is. 

Manual of English Composition. With Copious Illustra- 



tions and Practical Exercises. 12mo. 3s. Bd. 
— Child's First Latin Book, comprising a full Practice of 
Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. IBmo. 2s. 

Jntroductioa to the Study of the Greek Testameht, com- 



prising a connected Narrative of our Lord's Lifd from the Synoptic 
i^ospels in the orij^inal Greek with conci-e gr^minar, note--', &(■. Wittt 
facsimiles of texti, (Jrown 8vo. 

HALLAM'S (Henry) WORKS;— 

The Cohstitdtional History op England. Library Edilion, 

3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. Cabinet EditioTt, 3 Vols. Post tsvo. 12ei. btuJenCs 
Edition, Post 8vo. 7i. id. 

History or Edroi'B during the Middle Ages. Cabinet 
.£.ii(io7i, 3 Vols. PostHvo. X2s. Student's Editi(yn,Vofii%va. Is. Qd. 

Literary History of Europe during the 16th, 16th, and 

17th Ckntubies. Library Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 86s. Cabinet Edition, 

4 Vols. Post 8vo. 16«. 

HART'S AKMT LIST. {PublisJied Quarterly and Annually.) 

HAT (Sir J. H. Drummohd). Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 

and Savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2s. 
HAYWARD (A.). Sketches of Eminent Statesmen and Writers, 
2 Vols. 8vo. 2S3. 

The Art of Dining. Post 8vo. 2.s. 

A Selection from his Correspondence. By H. E, 
Carusle. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 
HEAD'S (Sir Fhanois) WORK.S :— 

The Royal Engineer. Illustrations. 8vo. 12a. 
Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 2*. 
Stokers and Pokers ; or, the L. and N. W. R. Post 8vo. 2s. 
HEBER'S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. Is. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6a!. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays by Canon Rawlinbon, Sir H. Rawltnsok and Sib J. G, 
Wilkinson. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols, 8vo. 488. 
HBRRIES (Rt. Hon. John). Memoir of his Public Life. 
Hy his Son, Edward Heiries, C.B. 2Tols. Svo. 24s. 
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FOREIGN HAND-BOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK. English, French, German, and 

Italian. New and ReviBed Edition. ISmo. Ss. 6d. 

~ — DICTIONARY: English, French, and German. 

Containing all tlte words and idiomatic plirases likely to be required by 

a traveller. Bound in leather. 16mo. 6^. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. MapandPlans. 6«. 

— NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE, — 

The Black Forest, the Hartz, ThUringerwald, Saxon Switzerland 

KUgen, the Giant JMountains, Taunus, Odenwald. Eisass, and Loth- 

ringen. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 10«. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA,— Wurtem- 



berg, Bavaria, Austria, Tyrol, Styria, Salzburg, the Dolomites, Hungary, 
and tbe Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Maps aud Plans. Two 
Parts. Post 8vo. ISs. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, anrf Piedmont. 

Eiited by W. A. B. CooLiDGE, M.4. In Two Parts. New Maps and 
flans. Post 8vo. 10«. 

PRANCE, Part I. Normandy, Brittany, French 

Alps, the Loire. Seine, Garonne, Pyrenees, &c. Maps and Plans. 78. 6d. 
FRANCE, Pan II. Central France, Auvergne, the 

Cevennes, Burgundy, tbe Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, ArleR. 

Marseilles, tbe French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Maps 

and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE RIVIERA. From Marseilles to Pisa, and the 

Koutes thither. A new Edition, ihorouglily revised, aud in a great 
mcHBuro re-written on the spot. With uiimcious M.ips engraved ex- 
pressly on a large sc*le. Be. ■ 

MEDITERRANEAN — its Principal Islands, 

Cities, Seaports, Harbours, and Border Lands. For Travellers and 
Yachtsmen, with nearly 50 Maps and Plans. TwoPart*. PostSvo. 21«. 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Algiers, Constantine, 



Oran. TIemcen, Bougie, Tebes'^a, Biskra, the Atlas Kange. Edited by 
Sir K. Lambbut Plavfaib. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 12«. 

SPAIN, Madrid, Tue Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 



Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Araeon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
*c. &c. Maps and Plans. Two Parts. Post 8vo. 20j. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, 



Madeira, the Azores, Canary Island^, &c. Map and Plan. 12s. 

NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Cremona, the 



Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vlcenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Piacenza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 10«. 
CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 



Marshes, Umbria, &c. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 6j. 

ROME AND ITS Ebvieons. Maps and Plans. New 



and thoroughly Revised Edition. With Contiibutions from Sir H. 
Liyard, A. S. Murray, D.D., Prof. Lanciani, &c. 

SOUTH ITALY AND SICILY, including Naples 

.aid its Environs, Pompeii, Herr.ulaneum, Vesuvius ; Brindiai,Palei rao, 
Messina, &c. Two Pans. Maps. PostSvo, i2i. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem. The 



Fields and Fjords. An entirely new Edition Edited by Tbos. 
MiCHELL, C.B. Maps and Plans. 7». 6rf. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the 



Shores of the Baltic, &o. Maps and Plan. Post Svo. 6s. 
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HAND-BOOK— DENMARK and ICELAND, Schleswig.HolBtein, 
Copenhagen, Jutland. Maps and Plans. >;t;w Edition. 7i, 6d. 

RUSSIA, St. Peteksbfro, Moscow, Poland, and 

Finland. Maps and Plans. New and Revised Edition. Post 8to. 18s. 
GRJilECE, the Ionian Islands, Athens, the Pelopon- 



nesus, the Islands of the .ffigean Sea. Albania, Theoalv, Macedonia. 
hr. In Two Parts. Maps. Plans, and Vi°ws. Post 8vo. f.ia 

CONSTANTINOPLE, BRtfSA, and the TROAD. 



Ediled by Colonel Sir CHAELEii M'ilson, K.E., G C!.B. Kumeroua 
Maps and Plans, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

EGYPT. The Course of the Nile through Egypt 

and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo. Thebes, Suez Canal, the Pyramids, 
Sinai, the Fyoom, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 155, 

HOLY LAND — Stria, Palestine, Moab, Hadran, 

Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, Daraascus ; and Palmyra. Maps and 
Plans. Post Svo. 185. *•* Map of Palestine. In a case. 123. 

BOMBAY — Poonah, Beejapoor, Kolapoor, Goa, 

Jubulpoor, Indore, Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Somnauth, Kurrachee, 
&c. Map and Plans. Post Svo. 15s. 

MADRAS— Trichinopoli, Madura, Tinnevelly.Tuti- 



corin. Bangalore, Mysore, The Nilgii'is, Wynaad, Ootacamund, Calicut, 
Hyderabad, Ajanta, Elura Caves, &c. MapsandPlaos. Post Svo. 16s. 

BENGAL — Calcutta, Orissa, British Burmah, 

Raneoon, Moulmein, Mandalay, Darjiling, Dacca, Patna, Benares, 
N.-W. Provinces, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, Gwalior, 
Naini Tal, Delhi, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 20s. 

THE PaNJAB — Amtaoti, Indore, Aj mir, Jay pur, 

Rohtak, Saharanpur, Ambala, Lodiana, Lahore, Kulu, Simla. Sialkot, 
Peshawar, Rawul Pindi. Attock. Karachi, Sibi. &c. Maps, 15s. 

INDIA AND CEYLON, including the Provinces 

of Bengal. Bombay, and Madras (tlie Punjab, North-west Provinces, 
Itajputiiiia, i]ie Central Provinces, Mysore, Ike), the Native Slates and 
Assam. With 5.T Mapb and Plan^ of Towns and Buildings, Fosthvo. 15s. 

Japan. Revised and for the most part Eewntteo. 

"Wilh 15 Maps. Post Svo. 16s. vet. 

NEW ZEALAND. An enlirely new Tvorlc. Edited 



by F. W, Pic.vxEbATilKi!, IJ,,D, With Maps and f Inns, PostSro, 's.6d. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. With Maps aad Plans. 

Pest. Svo, 



ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— ENGLAND AND WALES, An Alphabetical 
Hand-Book. In One Volume. With Map. Post Svo. 12s. 

LONDON. Maps and Plans. 16mo. 

ENVIRONS OE LONDON within a circuit of 20 

mile^, 2 Vols. Crown Svo, 21s. 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 20 Woodcuts. 10s. Gd. 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 
chester, Cambridge, Ely, Ipswich, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Cromer, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 12s. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

Ely, ard Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 21». 

— — KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sheerness, 

Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 7s. Gd, 

SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 

Lewes, Arundel, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo, 6s. 
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HAND-BOOK— SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydoa, 
Kelgate, Guildford, Dorking, WincbeHter, Southampton, Kew Forest, 
Portsmouth. ISLB oy WioHT, So. Maps and Finns. Post 8vo. 10«. 

BURKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, Oxford, Blenhein:, 
the Thames, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&c. Map, Post 8vo. 12s. 

DEVON, Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 

DawUsh,Teignraouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Alaps and Plans. 
Post 8vo. Jj. 6d. 

CORNWALL, Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, 

1 lie Lizard, Land's End, «fcc. T.. t r ujjlilj' Ktv scl Editii-n, Maps, 
Post Svo. e». 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Wells, Cliichester, Rochester, Canterbury, and St. Albans. With 130 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 36s. 8c. Albans separately. 6s. 

GLOUCESTEK, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER, 

Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leo'ninster, Koss, Mal- 
vern, Kiddorraiiister, Dudley, EveHliHm, Arc. Map. Post Svo. 9s. 

CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 



Worcnster, and Lichfield. With 50 Illustrations, Crown Svo. 16s. 
NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, 



Snowdon. Llanberls, Dolgelly, Conway, 4c. Maps. Post Svo. Gj. 

SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye, die. 
Map. Post Svo. 6>. 

CATHEDRALS OP BANGOR, ST. ASAPH, 

Llandaff, and St. David's. With Illustrations. Post Svo. 15s. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— 



Northampton, Peterborough, Towcesrer, Daventry, Market Har- 
borough, Kettering, Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Uppiog- 
ham, Oakham. Maps. Post Svo. 7ii.6d, 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matlock, Bakewell,ChatBworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove Dale, 
Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, fielvolr, Melton Mow- 
bray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall. Tamworth. Map. PostSvo. 9s. 

SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE, Shrewsbury, Lud- 
low, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockporf, 
Birkenhead. Maps and Plans. Fust Svo. 6s. 

LANCASHIKE, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 

Liverpool, Burnley, Clllheroe.Bolton.Blackburrie, wiix«n,Pr,.iirnn, Roch- 
dale, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, tvc. Maps&Flaus. Post Svo. 6s. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES, in Cumberland, Wett- 



moreland, and LaDcasbire; Lancaster, Furness Abbey, Ainhlfside, 
Keudal, Windermere, Conistoii, KcBwick, (iiahuieie, Ulswater, 
Carlisle, Cockerraou'l), Penrith, Appleby, ire. Maps. PoatRvo. 6a. 

YORKSHIKE, Doncaster, Hull, Seiby. Beverley, 

Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Waketield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Shettield. Map and Plans. Po.st Svo. 12?. 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 

Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustraiions. 2 Vols. Cr. Svo. 2ls. 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMbKRLAND, New- 



castle, Darlington, Stockton, Hartlepool, Shields, Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Morpeth, Tynemonth, Coldstream, Alnwick, &c. Map. Post Svo. IOj. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, Grantham, Lincoln, Stamford, 

^leaford, Spalding, Gainsborough, Grimsby, Boston. Maps and Plans. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 



HERTS, BEDS and HUNTS. 
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HAND-BOOK— SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso.Glasgow, 
Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, Tlie Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and TrosBachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Terth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, 8kye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 
land, &c. Maps and Flans. Post Svo, 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, the Giant's Cause- 
way, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killar- 
Hey, Bantiy, Glengariif, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10«. 

HICKSON (Dr. Sydney J.). A Naturalist in North Celebes ; a 
Narralive of Travels in Minahassa, ihe Sanyir and Talaut Islands, 
with Notices of the Fauna, Flora, and Ethnology of the Districts 
visited. Map and Illustrations. Svo. 16b. 

HISLOP (Stephen). [See Smith, Georob.] 

HOBSON (J. A.). [See Mummery.] 

HOLLWAT (J. G.). A Month in Norway. Pcap. 8to. 2«. 

HONEY BEE. By Ebt. Thomas Jambs. Pcap. Svo. la. 

HOOK (Dean). Church Dictionary. A Manual of Reference for 
Clergymen and Students. New Edition, thoroughly revii^ed. Edited hy 
WalteeHook, M.A.,aHd W.R. W.Stephkns,M.A. Med. Svo. 2I». 

(Theodobb) Life. By J. G. Lookhaet. Pcap. Svo. Is. 

HOPE (A. J. Bbbesford). Worship in the Church of England. 
8vo, 9«. ; or. Popular Selections from, Svo, 2a. 6d. 

Worship and Order. Svo. 9s. 

H0PE-3C0TT (James), Memoir. [See Ornsby.] 

HORACE ; a New Edition of the Text. Edited by Dba» Milmar. 
With 100 Woodcuts. Crjwn Svo. 7». Bd. 

[See Eton.] 

HOUGHTON'S (Lord) Monographf. Portraits. 10.?. 6d. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. 2 Vols. I2s. 

(Robert Lord.) Stray Verses, 1839-90. Second 

Editon, fcap. Svo. 5s. 



HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 
adapted for all circles and classes of Readers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Authors, Post Svo. 
Published at 2«. and 3«. 6d. each, and arranged under two distinctive 
heads as follows : — 

CLASS A. 
HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORIC TALES. 



SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 
John Dbimewateb. 28. 

THE AMBER-WITCH. By 

Lady Ddff Gobdon. 2*. 

CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

By ROBEBT SOUTBET. 2s. 

LIFE OF Sib FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By John Babbow. 28. 

CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By Rev. G. R. Gleiq. 2«. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
By Lady Duff Gobdon. 2«. 

THE PALL OF THE JESUITS. 

28. 

LIVONIAN TALES. !s. 
LIFE OK CONDE. By LoBD Ma- 

BON. 38. Gd. 
SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rkv. 

G. R. Qleio. 2s. 



THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 

By LOBD Ellbrmbbr. 28. 
THE WAYSIDE GROSS. By 

CaPT. MlLUAN. 28. 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 

By SiB A. GOBDOK. 38. ed. 
THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 3«.6d. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP 8TEF. 

PENS. 2s. 
THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thohas Campbell. 38. 6d, 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

LoBD MahOH. 8s. ed. 
LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 

Rev. O. R. Glbio. 3>. 6d. 
NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY. By SiB P. B. Head. 2s. 
LIFE OP MUNRO. By Rev. G. 

R. Olsio. 3<. 6d. 
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CLASS B. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 



JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 

Bishop Hebee. 2 Vols. 7s. 
TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

IJy Irby and Mangles. '2i. 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Drumsiond Hay. 2s. 
LETTERS PROM THE BALTIC. 

By A Lady. 2>. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mb3. 

Mebtcdith. -J*. 
THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 

Lewis. 2s. 
SKETCHES OF PERSTA. By 

Sm John MALcrn.si. 3«. firf. 
MEMOIRS or FATHER KIPA. 

2i. 
MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rf.v. J. Abbott. 2*. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. Hy 

A LADr, 2s. 



HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Chables St. John. 3b. Bd. 
PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By 

F. B. Head 'ia. 
GATHEKINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By UlCIIABD FOBD. 3*. 6rf. 
THE RIVER AMAZON. By 

W. H. Edwards. 2«. 
MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. By Rev. C. Aoland. 'i». 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. P. Ru-XTON. 3s. 6rf. 
PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. 

By Lord Carnarvon. 3s. fid. 
BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 

By Rev. H.W. H.vyoarth. 2s. 
THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 

Batle St. John. 2s. 
SIERRA LEONE. By A Lady. 

3s. 6rf. 



*** Each work may be had separately. 

HUME (The Student's). A History of England, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Ctesar to the Revolution of 1683. New Edition, revised, 
corrected, and continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By J. 8. 
Ubewer, M.A. With 7 Coloured Maps & 70 Woodcuts. Post Bvo. 7s. ed. 
♦** fold also in 3 parts. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

HUTCHINSON (Gen.). Dog Breaking, with Odds and Ends for 

those who love the Dog and the Gun. With 40 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 7s. €d. *** A Summary of the Rules for Gamekeepers. 1'. 

HUTTON (H. E.). Principia Grseca ; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book 
with Vocabularies. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 26'. 6rf. 

HYMNOLOGY, Diotionart of. [See Jduan.] 
ICELAND. [See Coles— Dukferin.] 

IMPBKIAL INSTITUTE YEAR BOOK, for 1893, Royal Svo. 

lOs. net. 
INDIA. [See Broadfoot — Dupferin — Elphiksione — Hahd-book 

— Lyalt, — Smith — Temple — Monieb Williams.] 

IRBY AND MANGLES' Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 

the Holy Land. Post Svo. 2s. 
JAMES (P. L.). The Wild Tribes of the Soudan : with an account 
of the route from Wady Haifa to Dongola and Berber. With 
Chapter on the Soudan, by Sir S. Baker. Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
li. 6rf. 

JAMESON (Mrs.). Lives of the Early Italian Painters — 
and the Progress of Painting in Italy— Cimabne to Bassano. With 
BO Portraits. Post Svo. 12l. 

JANNABtS (Prof. A. N.). A Pocket Dictionary of the Modern 
Greek and Kuglish Languages, as actually Written and Spoken. Being 
a Copious Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions Currentin Ordinary 
Reading and in Everyday Talk, ivith Especial Illustration by means of 
Distinctive Signs, of the Colloquial and Popular Greek Language, for 
the Guidance or Students and Travellers. Fcap. Svo. 
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JAPAN. [See Bird — Handbook.] 

JEKYJjL (Joseph). Cotrespomieuce with his Sister in -Law, Lady 
Gertrude Sloaue Stanley, IflS— 18S8. Edited by the Hon. aLOERXON 

BOUBKE. Svo. 

JENNINGS (L. J.). Field Paths and Greea LaneB : or Walks in 
Surrey and Sussei. Popular Edition. With Illastrationa. Cr. Svo. 6«. 
[See also Choker.] 

JEEVIS (Ebv. W. H.). The Gallican Church, from the Con- 
cordat of Bologna, 1516, to the Revolution. With an Introduction, 
Portraits. 2 Vols. Svo. 28«. 

JESSE (Edward). Gleanings in Natural History. Pep. 8to. 8». 6d. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) Life. [See Boswkll.] 

JULIAN (Eev. Jobs J.). A Dictionary of Hymnology. A 
Companion to Existing Hymn Books. Setting forth the Origin and 
History of the Hymns contained in the Principal Hymnals, with 
Notices of their Authors, &c., &c. Medium 8to. (1626 pp.) 425. 

JUNIUS' Hahdwritino Professionally investigated. Edited by the 
Hon. B. TwiBLETtiN. With Facsimiles. Woodcuts. Ac. 4to. £S Ss. 

KEENB (H. G.). The Literature of France. 220 pp. Crown 
8vo. 35. (University Extension Manuals.) 

KENDAL (Mks.) Dramatic Opinions. Post Svo. Is.' 

KEEE (RoBT.). The Consulting Architect: Practical Notes on 
Administrative Difliculties. Crown Svo. 95. 

KIEKES' Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Moreant 
Baktcb and V. D. Harris. With BOO Illustrations. Post 8vo. 145. 

KNIGHT (Prof.). The Philosophy of the Beautiful. Two Parts. 
Crown Svo. 3*. 6d, each. (University Extension Series.) 

The Christian Ethic. Crown Svo. 

KUGLEE'S HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.— The Italian Schools. 
A New Edition, revised. By Sir Henry Latabd. With 200 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Crown Svo. dOs. 

The German, Flemish, and 

Dutch Schools. New Edition revised. By Sir J. A. Crowe. With 
60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Grown Svo. 24». 

LANDOR (A. H. Savaob). Alone with the Hairy Ainu, or 3,800 
Miles on a Pack f addle in Yezo, and a Cruise to the Kurile Islands. 
With Map, and many Illustrations by the Author. Medium Svo. ISs. 

LANE (E. W.). Account of the Manners and Customs of Modern 
Egyptians. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12s. 

LAWLESS (Hon. Emiit). Major Lawrence, P.L.S. : a Novel. 

8 Vols. Crown Svo. 31s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 65. 

Plain Frances Mowbray, etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 

LiYAED (Sir A. H.). Nineveh and its Bemains. With Illustra- 
tions. Post Svo. 75, 6d. 

Nineveh and Babylon. Illusts. Post Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Early Adventures in Persia, Babylonia, and Susiana, 

including a residence among the Bakhtiyari and other wild tribes. 
Portrait, Illustrations and Maps. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 2^5. 

LEATHES (Stahlbt). Practical Hebrew Grammar. With the 
Hebrew Text of Genesis i. — vl,, and Psalms i.— vi. Qrammatical. 
Analysis and Vocabulary. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

LESLIE (C. E.). Handbook for Young Painters. Illustrations. 
Post Svo. 75. ed. 

LETTEES FROH the Baliio. By Lady Eastlakb. Post Svo. 2», 

• Madras. By Mrs. Maitland. Post Svo. 2«. 
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LEVI (Lbone). History of British Commerce ; and Economic 
Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1878. 8vo. 18». 

LEWIS (T. Hatter). The Holy Places of Jerusalem. lUustratims. 
8to, io«. ed. 

LEX SA.LICA; the Ten Texts with the Glosses and the Lex 
Emendata. Synoptically edited by J. H. Hehsrls. With Notes on 
the Prankish Words in the Lex Salica by U. Kebn, of Leyden. 4to. 42s. 

LIDDELL (Deah). Student's History of Rome, from the earliest 
Times to tlie eatahlishment of the Empire. Woodcuts. Post Bvo. 1/i.M. 

LILLY (W. 8.). The Great Enigma. 1. The Twilisht of the 
GodH, 2. Atheism. S. Critical Agnosticitm. 4. Scientific Agnos- 
ticism. 5. Kational Theism. C. The Inner Light. 7. The Clirl>t'aQ 
Syntlieiis. Svo. 11.^. 

LITTD (Jenhy), The Artist, 1820—1851. Her early Art-life and 
Dramatic Career. From Original Documents, Letters, Diaries, «tc. 
In the possession of M r. GoLDscHMior. By Canon H. Suott Holland, 
M.A., and W. S. Ruokstro. Popular Editicn. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Cioivn Svo. 0«. 

LINDSAY (Lord). Sketches of the History of Ckristiaa Art. 
2 Vols. Crown Svo. 2 1». 

L'SPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 
ImpulalaGushiDgton. Edited by LoboDufperin. With 24 Plates. 4to.21«. 

LIVINGSTONE (Dr.). First Expedition to Africa, 1840-56. 
Illustrationa. Post Svo. Is. 6d. 

Second Expedition to Africa, 1858-84. Illustra- 
tions. Post Svo. 7«. Bd, 

-Last Journals in Central Africa, to his Death. 



By Rev. HoBACB Waller. Maps and Illustrations, 2 Vols. Svo. 15^. 
Personal Life. By Wm. G. Blaikie.D.D. With 

Map and Portrait. Svo. 6s. 
LOCKHART (J. O.). Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notes. Illustrations. Grown Svo. 6«. 

Life of Theodore Hook. Fcap. 8to. 1«. 

LONDON: Past and Present; its History, Associations, and 
Traditions. By Henry B. Whkatlev, F.S.A Based on Cunningham's 
Handbooic. Library Edition, on Laid Paper 3 VuI.h. AJedium Svo. 31.3s. 

LOUDON (Mrs.). Gardening for Ladies. With Directions and 
Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

LUMHOLTZ (Dr. C). Among Cannibals ; An Account of Four 
Years' Travels in Australia, and of Camp Life among tlie Aborigines 
of Queensland. With Maps and 120 Illustrations. Medium Svo. 21^. 

LUTHER (Martin). The First Principles of the Deformation, 
or the Three Primary Works of Dr. Martin Luther. Portrait. Svo. 12«. 

LYALL (Sin Alfred C), K.C.B. Asiatic Studies ; Religious and 
Social. Svo. 12<. 

: The Rise of the British Dominiou in 

India. From the Early Daysif llie East India Company. (Univeriity 
Exteosi'n Series). With coloured Maps. Crown 8tfo. 46. 6(i. 

LYELL (Sir Charies). Student's Elements of Geology. A new- 
Edition, entirely revised by Professoe P. M. Dosoan, F.R.S. With 
600 Illustrations. Post Svo. 9s. 

Life, Letters, and Journals. Edited by 

his slsteMn-Iavr, Mb8. Lvell. With Portrails. 2 Vols. Svo. 30s. 

LYNDHUKST (Lord). [See Uaktin.] 
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McOLINTOCK ( Sir L.). Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Gompaniona in the Arctic Seas. 
With Illnntrations. Post 8vo. 7/. ed. 

McKENDRICK (Prop.) and De. SKODORif s. The Physiology of tlie 
Senses. WithlUustraiionF, (Univ. Extension Stries). Crown 8vo. isJd. 

MACDONALD (A.). Too Late lor Gordon and Khartoum. 
With Maps and Flans. 8to. 12s. 

MACGREGOK (J.). Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, Gen- 
nesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters 
of Damascus. With 70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MACKAY (Thomas). The Eoglish Poor. A Sketch of their 
Ejcial and Economic History; antl an attempt to estimate the influ- 
ence of private pi'operty on character and habit. CroTvn 8V0. 75, 6ci. 

A Flea for Liberty ; an Argument against Socialism and 

Socialistic Legislation. Essays by various Writers. Introduction by 
Herbert Spencer. Third and Fopidar Edition. Post 8vo. 2«. 

MACPHBKSON(Wm. Charteris). The Baronage and the Seiate, 
ortheHouseof Lords in the Past, the Present, and the Future. Z^''. 16i. 

MAHON (Lord). [See Stanhope.] 

MAINE (Sir H. Somker). A brief Memoir of his Life. By the 
night Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, (J. U.S. I. With some ot liis Imiian 
Speeches! and Minutes. Selected and Edited by Whitlev Stokes^ 
D.C.L. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 

Ancient Law: its Connection ■vriith the Early History 

of Society, and its Kelation to Modem Ideas, 8vo. 9s. 

Village Communities in the Bast and West. Svo. 9». 

Early History of Institutions. 8vo. 9«. 

Dissertations on Early Law and Custom. 8vo. 9s. 

Popular Government. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

International Law. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

MAIiCOLM (Sir John). Sketches of Persia. Post 8vo. .'is. 6(i. 

MALLET (C. E.). The French Revolution. Crown 8to. 3s. 6rf. 
(Uoiv. Extension Series.) 

MARKUAM (Mrs.). History of England. Prom the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, continned down to 18£0. Woodcuts. 12mo. 3«. 6ff. 

History of France. From the Conquest of Gaul by 

Julius Caesar, continued down to 1878. Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. 6(i. 

History of Germany. From its Invasion by Marius 



to the completion of Cologne Cathedral. Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. Rfi. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. A History of, during F.fty 

Yeiir.s. Br .\. O. Bkadlev, A. C. Champneys, and J. W. Haines. 

"With numercu. illustrations. C.ownSvo. 7s €(?. ner. 
MARSH (G. P.). Student's Manual of the English Language, 

Edited with Additions. By Dr. Wm, Smith. Post 8vo. 7s. 6rf. 
MARTIN (Sir Theodore). Life of Lord Lyndhurst. With 

Portraits. 8vo. I65. 
MASTERS in English Theology. Lectures by Eminent Divines. 

With Introduction by Canon Barry. Post 8vo. 7s. &d. 
MATTHI.ffl'S Greek Grammar, Abridged by Blomfieie. 

Beviaed by E. S. Crooke. 12mo. 4s. 
MAUREL'S Character, Actions, &c., of Wellington, \s.6d. 
MELTILLE (Hermann). Typee : or the Marquesas Islanders. 

AVilh Memu'r, Map^ iind Illustrations. Crown Svu. 3s. 6(?. 
Oujoo; Adventures in the South Seas. With Memoir, 

lvla[is ani Illustrations. Crown Sv.-. :-s. 6J. 
MEREDITH (Mrs.C). Notee&SketchesofN.J.Wales. PostSvo, Is. 
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MEXICO. [See Beooklehubbt — Roxton.] 

MICHAEL ANGELO, Sculptor, Painter, and Architect. His L f j 
and Works. By C. Htcath Wilson. Illustrations. 8vo. 15jt. 

MILL (Da. H. R.). The Realm of Nature : An Outline of Physio- 
graphy. With 19 Coloured Maps anrl (-;8 Illustrations and Diagraraa 
(380 pp.). Crown 8vo. 5.! (University ExtensLoQ Manuals.) 

MILLER ,(Wm.). A Dictionary of English Names of Plants 
applied among English-speaking People to Plants, Trees, and Shi-ubs. 
Laiin-Englisb and Englisli-Latin. Mtidiiim 8vo. 125. 

MILMAN'S (Dban) WORKS:— 

History op thk Jews, from the earliest Period down to Modern 
Times. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Early Chbistianiiy, from the Birth of Christ to the Aboli- 
tion of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 8 Vols. Post8vo. 12i. 

Latin CHKisfiANiTY, including that of the Popes to the 
Pontifloate of Nicholas V. 9 Vols. Post 8vo. 385. 

Handbook to St. Paul's Cathedral. Woodcuts. 10.?. 6d, 

QniNTi HoRATii Flaooi Opera. Woodcuts. Sm. 8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8to. Is, 
(Bishop, D.D. ) Life. With a Selection from his 

Correspondence and Journals. By his Sister. Map. 8vo. 12s. 
MILNE (David, M.A.). A Readable Dictionary of the English 

LtiiKuage. Etymologically arranged. Crown 8fo. 7s, Gd. 
MINCHIN (J. G.). The Growth of Freedom in the Balkan 

Peninsula. With a Map. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6t7. 
MINTO(VVm.). Logic, Inductive and Deductive. With Diagrams. 

Crown 8vo. 4.^. 6d. (University' Extension Series ) 
MISS BLAKE OP MONKS H ALTON. By Isabella Foed. A 

New Novel. Crown Svo. 6s. 
MIVAKT (St. Geoeok). The Cat. An Introduction to the Study 

of Backboned Animals, especially Mammals. With 200 lllustratious. 

Medium 8vo. SOs. 
MOORE (Thomas). Life and Letters of Lord Byron. [See Byron.] 

MORELLI (Giovanni). Italian Painters. Critical Studies of their 
Works. Translated from til e German by Constaxcr Jocet.yn Ffoulkes, 
with an Introductory Notice by Sir Henry Layaku, G.C.B, "Witu 
numerous Illustrations. Svo. 

Vol. T. — The Rorghese & Doria Pamphili GallerieR los. 
Vpl. It. —The CTilleries of Munich and Dresde''. 15-. 

MOSELEY (Prof. H. N.). Notes by a Naturalist during 
the voyage tf H.M.S, "Challenger" r.uuid the World in the years 
1872-76. A Neu^ and Chmpf^v MU., with a Memoir of the Author, 
Wortrait, Map, aud numerous Woo icuis. Crown Svo. 9s. 

MOTLEY (John Loihrop). The Correspondence of. With 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 30s. 

History of the United Netherlands : from the 

Deathof William the Silent to the Twelve Years' Truce, 1609. Portraits, 
4 Vols. Post Svo. 6s. each. 

Life and Death of John of Barneveld. 



Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12s. 

MUIRHEAD (John H.). The Elements of Ethics. Crowa Svo. Ss, 

(University Extension Series.) 
MUMMERY (A. F.) and J. A. HOBSON. The . Physiology of 

Industry : Being an Exposure of certain Fallacies in existing Theories 

of Political Economy. Grown Svo. 6s. 
MUNRO'S (General) Life. By Rev. G. R. Gleis. 3s. 6d. 
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MUUTHB (AxklK Letters from a Mourniog City. Naplea dur- 
ing the Autumn of 1SS4. Translated by Madde Valerie White. 
With a Frontispiece. Crnwn Svo. fi^. 

MURRAY" (John). A Publisher and his Friends : Memoir and 
Correspondence of the second John Murray, with an Account of the 
Origin and Progress of the House, 1768—1848. By Sajiuel Smilis, 
LL.D. With t-ortrails. 2 Vols. Hvo. 82s. 

MURRAY (A. S.). A History of Greek Sculpture from tl;e 
Earliest Times. With ISO Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium Svn. 36!. 

Handbook of Greek Archaeology. Sculpture, 

Vases, Bronzes, Gems. Terra-coltas, Architecture, Mural Paintings, 
&c. Many lllnstralions. Cnwn Svo, Jt^s, 

MURRAY'S MAGAZINK Vols. L to X. 7«. 6d. each. 

HADAILLAC (Maeqdis dk). I'rehistoiic America. Translated 
by N. D'Anvees. With Illustrations. Svo. les. 

NAPIER (Genekal Sir Chables). His Life. By the Hon. 
"Wm. Napjer Bhuce. With Peru ait and Maps. Crown Svo. 12s. 

(Gehehal Sir George T.). Passages in his Early 

Military Life written by himself. Edited by his Son, Gekeeal Wm. 
C.E.Napier. Wiih Portrait. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

(Sir Wm.). English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 



War. Portrait. Post Svo. 5s. 

NASMYTH (James). An Autobiography. Edited by famuel 
Smiles, LL.D.,with Portrait, and 70 Illustrations. Post 8vo, t's. ; or 
Large Paper, 16s. 

The Moon : Considered as a Planet, a "World, and a 

Sfttfllite. With 26 Platen and numerous "Woodcuts. Medium Svo. 2U. 

NEWMAN (Mrs.). Begun in Jest. S vols. 31s. ed. 

HEW TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Commentary. 
By Aeohdeacon Chueton, M.A., and the Bishop op St. David's. 
With 110 authentic Views, &c. 2 Vols. Crown Svo, 21s. bound. 

NEWTH (Samdel). First Book of Natural Philosophy; an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Heat, 
and Sound, with numerous Examples. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics, 

with numerous Examples. Crown Svo. 8s. ed, 

Mathematical Examples, A Graduated Series 

of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic. Algebra, Logarithms, Trigo- 
nometry, and Mechanics. Crown Svo. 8s, Qd. 

NIMROD, On the Chace— Turf— and Road. "With Portrait and 
Plates. Crown Svo. 5s. Or with Coloured Plates, 7^. 6d. 

NOERIS (W. E.). Marcia. A Novel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

NORTHCOTE'S (Sir John) Notebook in the Long Parliament. 
Containing Proceedings during its First Session, 1640. Edited, with 
a Memoir, by A. H. A. Hamilton, Crown Svo. 9s. 

OCEAN STEAMSHIPS: A Popular Account of their Construc- 
tion, Development, Management and Appliances. By Varii us Writeis. 
Beautifully Illustrated, witli 96 Woodcuts, Maps, &c. Medium Svo. 12s. 

O'CONNELL (Daniel). [See Fiizpatbick.] 

ORNSBY (Prop. R.). Memoirs of J. Hope Scott, Q.C. (of 

Abbotsford). 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

OVID LESSONS. [See Eton.] 

OWEN (LiEDT.-CoL.). Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery. 

"With Illustrations. Svo. t5s. 

©"WEN (PEOFEfsoR). Life and Correspondence, Edited by his 
Grandton, Eev. R. Owen. With Portrjuts and lUnstia'ions. 2vol8, Svo. 

OXBNHAM (Rkv. W.). English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; wuii 
Prefatory Rules of Compcsltiou iu Elegiac Metre. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 
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PAOET (Lord Georqe). The Light Caralry Brigade in the 

Giimea. Map. Grown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
PAL6KAVE (K. H. I.). Local Taxation of Great Britain and 

Ireland. Svo. &i. 
PALLISER (Mas.). Mottoes for Monumentg, or Epitaphs selected 

for General Use and Study. With lllustratioas. Crown Svo. 7a. Gd. 
PARKER (C. S.), M.P. [8ee Peel.] 
PBKL'S (SiE Robert) Memoirs. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 15«. 

Life of: Early years; as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, 

and Secretary of State, 1822-27, Edited by Charles SxuAaT Faekeb, 
M.P. With Portrait. Hvo. 168. 

PENN (Riohard). Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chess- 
player. Woodcuta. Fcap. Svo, Is, 

PERCY (John, M.D.). Metallbroy, Fuel, Wood, Peat, Coal, 
Charcoal, Coke, FIre-Claya, Illustrations, Svo. 30«, 

Lead, including part of Silver, Illustrations. Svo. 30». 

Silver and Gold. Part I. Illustrations. Svo. 30«. 

Iron and Sleel. A New and Revised Edition, with the 

Autbor'H Latent Correclionfl. and brought down to the present time, 
Hy K. Daitebmak, F.G.S. lllustratioas. Svo. 

PERRY (J. Tavbnor). The Chronology of Mediaeval Architec- 
ture. A Date Hook of Architectural Art, from the Frimding of the 
Hasiiica of St. Peter, Koine, by Constantine, to the Dedication of ihe 
nmv Huiidii'f; by Popo Urban VIII, Forming a Companion Volume to 
FergusBOu's ''History of Architecture." Willi lllustiations. Svo. ISs, 

PERRY (Rev. Cahon). History of the English Church, See 
Students' Manuals. 

PHILLIPS (Samuel). Literary Essays from " The Times." With 
Portrait. 2 Vols, Fcap. Svo. 7». 

POLLOCK (C. E,). A Book of Family Prayers, Selected from 
the Liturgy of the Church of England. 16mo, 3g. Sd. 

POPE'S (Alexander) Life and Works. With Introductions and 
Notes, by J. W, Croker, Rev, W, Elwik, and W. J. Courthopb. 
10 Vols, With Portraits. Svo, lOi. 6d. each. 

PORTER (Ret, J. L,). Damascus, Palmyra, and Lebanon. Map 
and Woodcuta, Post Svo, 7*. Gd. 

PRAYER-BOOK (Beautifdlly Illustrated). Witli Notes, by 
Rev, Thob. Jambs. Medium Svo. IBs. cloth. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OP WALES. Memoir and 
Correspondence, By Lady Rosa Weiqall, With Portrait. Svo, 8s. 6d, 

PRITCHARD (Charles, D.D.). Occasional Thoughts of an 
Astronomer on Nature and Revelation. Svo. 7s. ad. 

PKOTHERO (KowLASD E.), Life and Correspondence of .Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, late Dean of Westmiobter. With Portraits aud 
IliubtratioutJ. 2 vols. Svo. 32s. 

PSALMS OP DAVID, With Notes Explanatory and Critical by 
Dean Johnson, Canon Elliott, and Canon Cook. Medium Svo, 10s. 6d. 

PSALTER OP 1539, [See Earie (Professor John.)] 

PUaa IN BOOTS, with 12 Illustrations. By Oiio Speokteb, 

16mo. Is. Gd. Or coloured, 2i. Gd. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW (The). Svo. 6a. 
QUILL (Albert W.), History of P, Cornelius Tacitus, Books 

I. and II. Translated into English, with Introduction and Notes 

Critical and Explanatory. Svo. 7s. ed. 
BAE (Edward). Country of the Moors. A Journey from Tripoli 

to the Holy City of Kairwan, Etchings, Crown Svo. 12s, 
The White Sea Peninsula. Journey to the White 

Sea, and the Kola Peninsula, lUuBtrations, Crown Svo. 15s, 
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EAE (Gbokgb). The Country Banker; His Clients, Cares, and 

W"rk, f'-iin the Experience of Forty Years. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 

E AM SAY (Prof. W. M.). The Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor. Witli 6 Maps, Tables, &e. 8vo. IS-. 

KASSAM (Hobmdzd). British Mission to Ahyssinia, Illustra- 
tions. « Vols. 8iro. 28s. 

BAWIjINSON'S (Canon) Five Great Monarchies of Chaldsea, 
Assjrria, Media, Babylonia, and Persia. With Maps and lUastratiomi. 
SVoU. 8vo. 42j. 

Herodotus, a new English Version. See page 12. 

EAWLINSON'S (Sir Henkt) England and Eussia in the East ; a 
Series of Papers on the Condition of Central Asia, Map. 8vo. 12s. 

EEJECTED ADDEESSES (The). Br James and Horace Smith. 
Woodcute. Post 8vo. 3s. Gd. ; or Popular Edition, Fca\}. Svo, Is. 

EENTOSr (W.). Oatlines of English Literature. With illustra- 
tive IMiigrams. Crown 8vo. S.-;. 6eZ. (Uni?. Extension Series.) 

EICAEDO'S (David) Works. With a Notice of his Life and 
Writings. By J. R. M'Culloch. 8vo. 16^. 

EIPA (FiTHEtt). Eesidence at the Court of Peking. Post 8vo. 2«. 

EOBKETS (Dr. E. D.). An Introduction to Modern Geology. 
With Colonred Maps and Illustrations. Crown Bvo. Es. (Univ. 
Extension Series. ) 

EOBEETSON (Cahon). History of the Christian Church, from the 
Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1517. 8 Vols. Post Svo. t*s. each. 

EOBINSON (W.). English Flower Garden. An Illustrated 
Dictionary of all the Plants nsed, and Directions for their Cnltiire and 
Arrangement. With nnmerous Illustrations. Medium Svo. ISs. 

The Vegetable Garden ; or, the Edible Vegetables, 

Salads, iind Herbs cultivated in Europe and America. By M. ViL- 
MORis-AjjuRiEUX. W ith 760 Illustrations. Svo. ISs. 

— Sub-Tropical Garden. Illustrations. Crown 8to. 5s, 

Parks and Gardens of Paris, considered m 

Relation to other Cities. 350 Illustrations. Svo. ISs. 

■ God's Acre Beautiful ; or, the Cemeteries of the 



Future. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. td. 

Garden Design. Illustrations. Svo. 5s. 



ROMANS, St. Paul's Epistle to the. With Notes and Commentary 

by E. H. GiFFORU, D. D, Medium Svo. 7.«. frf. 
EOME. [See Gibbon — Liddell — Smith — SinDESTs'.] 

EOHILLY (Hugh H.). The Western Pacific and New Guinea. 

2nd Edition. With a j\Iap. Crown Svo. 7.^. Gd. 
BOSS (Mrs.) The Land of Manfred, Prince of Taventum and King 

of Sicily. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
EUMBOLD (Sir Horace). The Great Silver Elver : Notes of a 

Residence in the Argentire Republic. Second Edition, with Additional 

Chapter. With Illustrations. Bvo. l;;.^. 

BUXTON (Geo. F.).Travelsin Mexico; with AdventuresamongWild 
Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and hoeky Mountains. Post Svo. 8«. 6d. 

ST. JOHN (Charles). St. John's Wild Sports and Natural History 
of the Highlands of Scotland. A New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
AVi'h hitherto unpublishi d Nutes by the Author. Edlteri, with a Memoir 
of tha Author, by the Rev. .M. G. Watkins. With Portrait of Mr. St. 
John and several nesv Illustrations. Medium Svo. 12s. 

(Bayle). Adventures in tfie Libyan Desert. 2s. 
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ST. MAUR (Mils. Alqebnon), Lady Seymouk. Impresaions of a 
Tenderloot, during u Journey in search of Sport in tho Far West. 
Witli Map untl lllusti-ations. Crown Si o. 12s. 

SALE'S (SirKobert) Brigade in Affghanistan. Willi an Account of 
the Defence of Jellalabad. By Kbv. G. K. Gleiq. Postbvo. 2». 

SALMON (Prop. Geo., D.D.). An Introduction to tlie Study of the 
New Testament, and an Investigation into Modern Biblical Criticism, 
based on tlie most recent Sources of Information. Crown ovo. 9«. 

Lectures on the Infallibility of the Church. Post 8vo. 9s. 

SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY; and the KeaFons for it. An 

assemblage of facts from Nature combining to refute the theory of 
" Causes now in Action." By VEitn-'iBR. Woodcuts. Crown avo. 6«. 

SCHLIEMANN (Dk. Henry). Ilios: the City and Country of 

the Trojans. With an Autobiograpliy. Illustrations. Iinpeiial 8vo. 

bOs. 
Tiryns : A Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of 

'I'ijyns, discovered by excavations in 188^5. With lUustrailais. 

Medium 8vo. 42s. 
SCHREIBER (Lahy Chabioitk). English Fans and Fan Leaves. 

Collected and Uesciibed. With 160 Hates. Folio. ll.la.Net. 
Foreign Fans and Fan Leaves. 

French, Italian, and German, chiefly relating to the French Kevo- 

lution, Collected and Described. 160 Plates, i'olio. 71. It. Net. 

Playing Cards of Various Ages and 



C'unlries. Vol. I., Ensli'h and Scottish ; Dutch and Flemish. With 
141 Plates. Folic, tl. It's. ad. Net. 
SCOTT (Sir Giibert). The Eise and Development of Mediaeval 

Arcliitecture. Witli 400 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium Svo. 42s. 
SBTOUN (GiBRiEL). Birncraig. Episodes in tho life of a Scottish 

Village. Crown Si'o. 5s. 
SHAIUP (Prinoipal) and his Friends. By Professor Wm. 

KsiGHT, of St. Andrews. With Portrait. 8vn, l.5s; 
SHAW (T. B.). Manual of English Literilure. Post Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Specimens of English Literature. Post 8 to. 5s. 

SHAW (K. Normak). [See Arohiteotuee.] 
SMILES' (Samubi,, LL.U.) WORKS :— 

British Enqinkers ; from the Earliest Period to the Death of 

the Stephensons. Illustrations. 6 Vols. Crown Svo. 7». 6d. each. 
George Stephenson. Post Svo. 2s. 6rf. 
James Nabmyth. Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8yo. 6s. 
Jasmin : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. Post Svo. 6s. 
Scotch Naturalist (Thos. Edward). Illustrations. Post Svo. 6s. 
Scotch Geoloqist (Robert Diok). Illustrations. Svo. 12s. 
Selt-Help. With Illustrations of Conduct and Persever- 
ance. Post Svo. 6s. In French. 5s. 
Chaeacteb. a Book of Noble Characteristics. Post Svo. 6s. 
Thrift. A Book of Domestic Counsel. Post Svo. 6s. 
Duty. With Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 

Post Svo. 6s. 
Industrial Biooraphy. Iron-Workers and Tool-Makers. 6s. 
Men op Invention. Post Svo. 6s. 
Life ahd Labour. Post Svo. 6s. 
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SMILES' (Samuel, LL.D.) Works — continiic-d. 

The Hhohenots; Their SetUemeats, Cburches, and Indus- 
tries in England and Ireland. Grown 8^0. 7s. Sd. 
Bot's VoTiGE RocKD THE WoEiD. lUustratioDS. Post 8to. 6«. 

SIEMENS (Sir Wm.). The Scientific Works of: a Collection of 
Papers and DisroursOH. Edited hy E. F. Bambkr, C.E. Vol. i. — 
Heat and Metallurgy: ii. — Electricity, &c.; iii, — Addresses and 
Lectures. Plates. 3 Vols. 8vo. l'2g. each. 

• (Dk. Werner vos). Collected Worts of. Translated 

hv K. F. BOMBER. Vol. i. — Seientiiic Papers and Addresses, ii. — 
Applied tfcienCf. Wttli Illustrations Svo. 14*. 

SIMMONS' Constitution andPractice of Courts-Martial. 15.?. 

SMEDES (ScSAN Dabnet). A Southern Planter. Memoirs of 
Thomas Uabney. Preface by Me. Gladstoxe. Post 6to. 7«. 6d. 

SMITH (Dr. George) Student's Manual of the Geography of tiiitisb 
India, Physical and Political. Maps. Post Svo. 7a. 6d. 

Life of Wm. Carey, D.D., 1761-1834. Shoemaker atiH 

Missionary. Professor of Sanecrit, Bengalee and Maratbee at the College 
of Fort William, Calcutta. Illustrations, Post Svo, 78. &d. 

Life of Stephen Hislop, Pioneer, Miseionary, and Naturalist 

in Central India, 1841-1863. Portraif. Post Svo. 7s, fid. 

The Conversion of India, from Pantienus to tke present 

t:me, 193— 1S93. With lllustr»tons. Cro«n Sto. 

' (Philip). History of the Ancient World, from the Creation 

to the Fall of the Roman Empire, A.D. 476. 3 Vols. Svo. Sl>. 6d. 

(R, Boswobth), Mohammed and Mohammedanism. 

Crown Svo. 7$. 6d. 

SMITH'S (Sir Wm,) DICTIONARIES:— 

DioiiONABT OF THE BiBLK ; its Antiquities. Biography, 

Geography, and Natural History. New and Revised Edition, lllns- 

trations. 3 Vols. Svo. £4 4i. 
Concise Bible Diotionabt. Illustrations, 8to. 21s. 
SuALLEB Bible Diotionabt, Illustrations, Post Svo, 7s, 6d. 
Oebistiah Antiquities. Comprising the History, lutti- 

tulions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church, Illustrations. 2 Vols. 

Medium Svo. SI. 13<. 6d. 
Chbistian Biogbapht, Liteeatdke, Sects, and Doctrines ; 

from the Times of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. Medium Svo. 

Now complete in 4 Vols, 61. 16s. Gd. 
Obeek and Roman Antiquities. Including the Laws, Institu- 
tions, Domestic Usages. Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 2 Vols. Med.Hvo. 3U. od. each. 
Geeek and Roman Bioqbapht and Mvthology. Illustrations. 

3 Vols. Medium Svo. il. is. 
Gseee and Roman Geogbapbt. 2 Yols. Illustrations, 

Medium Svo. 56s. 
Atlas of Ancient Geogbapht — Biblical and Classical. 

Folio. 62. 61. 
Classioal Dictionary op Mythology, Biooeaphy, and 

Geooeapht. 1 Vol. With 750 Woodcuts. Svo. 18«. 
Shalleb Classical Diot. Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7s.. 6d. 

SmALLEE DiOTlONAEY OP GbEEK AND RoMAN AnIIQUIIIES. 

Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 
Smaller Latin-English Diotionaby. 12mo, 7s. Sd. 
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SMITH'S (Sir Wm.) DicTiONiKiES — continued. 

Complete Latin-Enolish Dictionabt. Wilh Tables of the 
Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, Money, and a Dictionary of 
Proper Names. 8vo. 16«. 

Copious amd Critical Bholish-Latin Diot. 8vo. 16*. 

Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 12mo. 7«. 6d. 
SMITH'S (Sib Wm.) ENGLISH COUKSE:— 

School Manual of Enqlish Gbammak.with Copious Exercises, 
Appendices and Index. Post 8vo. Da, tid, 

Peimaky Enolish Grammar, for Elementary Schools, with 
carefully graduated Parsing Lessons. 16mo. Is. 

Manual of Enolish Composition. With Copious Illustra- 
tions and Practical Exercises. 12mo. 3a. 6d. 

Primary History of Bbitain. 12tno. 2«. 6d. 

School Manual of Modebn Geogbapby. Post 8vo. 5«. 

A Smaller Manual of Modebn Geooraphy. 16mo. 2s. Sd. 
SMITH'S (Sir Wm.) FRENCH COURSE:— 

French Principia. Part I. A First Course, coutainiiig a 
Grammar, Delectus, Exerci.Hes, and Vocabularies. 12mo. S«. 6d. 

Appendix to Pbenoh Principia. Part I. Containing ad- 
ditional Exeicises, with Examinai ion PHpers. 12mo. 23. 6d. 

French Principia. Part II. A Reading Book, contaloirg 
Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural Hibtory, and Scenes from the 
History of France. With Grammatical Questions, Notes and copi<us 
Etymological Dictionary. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

French Pkinoipia. Part III. Prose Composition, containing 
Hints on Translation of English into French, the Principal Kules of 
the French Syntax compared with the English, and a Systematic Course 
of Exercises ou the Syntax, 12mo. 4«. 6d, [PostSvo. Cs. 

Student's Feenoh Grammar. With Introduction by M. Littre. 

Smaller Grammar of tee French LANGOAaE. Abridged 
from the above. l2mo. 3*. 6d. 
SMITH'S (Sir Wm.) GERMAN COURSE :— 

German Peihcipia. Part I. A First German Course, contain- 
ing a dammar. Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. Ss.Gd. 

German Principia. Part II. A Reading Book ; containing 
Fables, Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the History of 
Germany. With Questions, Notes, and Dictionary. 12mo, 3j. 6d. 

Practical German Grammar. Post 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
SMITH'S (Sib Wm.) ITALIAN COURSE :— 

Italian Principia. Parti. An Italian Course, containing a 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Italian Conversation, 12mo. 3a. 6d. 

Italian Principia. Part II. A First Italian Reading Book, 

containing Fables, Anecdote?, History, and Passages from the best 

Italian Authors, with Grammatical Questions, Notes, and a Copious 

Etymological Dictionary. l2mo. 3». ed. [Children). 

SMITH'S (Sir Wm.) Young Berinhkr's Finsr Latin Course (for 

I. A First Latin Book. The Kudimeets of Grammar, Easy 

Grammatical Questions and Exercises with Vucahularies, 12mo. 2s. 
n. A Second Latin Buok. An Easy Latin Ktading Book, 
with an Aiihlysis of the Sentences, Notes, and a Dictonary. 12mo. 2s. 

III. A 'J'HIRD Latin Book. The Principal Rules of Syntax, 
with Easy Exercises, Ques:ions, Vocabula: ies, and an English-Latin 
Dicliioary. 2s. 

IV. A Fourth Latin Book. A Latin Vocabulary for Beginners. 
ArrangeJ according to Subjects and Etymologies, 12a:o. 2s. 
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SMITH'S (SiE Wm.) latin COURSE. 

Pkinoipia Latina. Part I. Firet Latin Course, containing a 

Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Bnok, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3«. 6d. 
*,* Id this Edition the Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns 

are arranged both as in the OBDiNABr Gbammaus and as in the Public 

School Pbimbb, together with the correspouding Exercises. 
Appendix to Peinoipia Latina. Part I. ; being Additional 

Exercises, with Examination Papers 12mo, 2s. Gd. 
Pbincipia Latina. Part II. A Reading-book of Mythology, 

Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. With Notes and Die. 

tionary. l2mo. Ss. 6d. 
Pkinoipia Latina. Part III. A Poetry Book. Hexameters 

and Pentameters; Eclog. Uvidianffi; Latin Prosody. 12mo. 3b. Gd. 

Pkinoipia Latina. Part IV. Prose Composition. Rules of 
Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises 
on the Syntax. 12rao. 3a. 6d. 

Pkincipia Latina. Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for 
Translation into Latin. A New and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, Bs,6d, 

Latin-Eholibh Vooaeclaky and JfiKBT Latin-English 
Dictionary FOE PH.EDRUS, CoeneliusNepob,andCje8ab. 12mo. 2s. 6d 

Siddent'b Latin Gkammak. For the Higher Forms. A new 
and thoroughly revised Edition. Post 8vo. Os, 

Smaller Latin Grammae. New Edition. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
SMITH'S (SirWm.) greek COUKteE:— 

Initia GKiiCA. Parti. A First Greek Course, containinga Gram- 
mar, Delectus, and Exercise-hook, With Vocabularies, IZmo. Ba.Gd. 

Appendix to Initia Gr.«oa. Part I. Containing additional 
Exercises, With Exaniin.ition Papeis. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Initia Ge.eoa. Part II. A Reading Book. Containing 
Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. 
12mo. 3s. ed. 

Initia Grmo.. Part III. Prose Composition. Containing the 

Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 12uio. 3s. 6d. 

Student's Greek Grammar. For the Higher Forms. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Plato, Apology of Socrates, &e. With Notes. 12mo. 3.s. 6d, 
SMITH'S (Sir Wm.) SMALLER HISTORIES :— 

Soriptdrb History. Maps and Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. Sd, 

Ancient History. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3fl. 6d, 

Ancient Geooraphy. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. Sd. 

Modern Geography. 16mo. 2s. Sd. 

Gebeob. With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. 16mo. 3«. 6d, 

Rome. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 16mo. 3«. 6d. 

Classical Mythology. Woodcuts. 16mo. Ss.6d. 

England. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d, 

English Literature. 16mo. 3*. 6d. 

Specimens of English Litbeatdre. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
SOMERVILLE (Maky). Physical Geography. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Post 8vo. 9s. 

SOUTH (John F.). Household Surgery ; or. Hints for Emergen- 
cies. With Woodcuts. Fcap. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
SOUTHET (RoBT.). Lives of Bunyan and Cromwell Post Svo. 2«. 
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STANHOPE'S (Eakl) WORKS :— 

HisTORT OF England from the Eeion of Qdeeh Akhb to 

THE Peace OP Vbrsaillkh, 1701-83. 9 Vo?b. Post 8vo. 5«. each. 

Notes of Conversatiohs with the Ddke op Well'hgtou. 

Crown 8vo. 7b. Gd. 
Miscellanies. 2 Vols. Post. 8vo. XSn. 
British India, from its Origin to 1783. Post 8vo. 3». 6rf. 
Histort of " Forty-Five." Poit 8vo. 3«. 
Historical and Critical pssAYs. Post 8to. 8«. 6d. 
Retreat from Moscow, and other Essays. Post 870. 7s. 6rf. 
Life of Conde. Post 8vo. 8«. 6rf, 
Story of Joan of Arc. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
Addresses on Various Occasions. 16mo. Is. 
[See also Wellington.] 
STANLEY'S (Dean) WORKS:— 

Sinai and Palestine. Coloured Maps. 8vo. 12s. 

Bible in the Holy Land ; Extracts from the above Work. 

Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Eastern Church. Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Jewish Church. From the Earliest Times to the Christian 

Era. Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 
Church op Scotland. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 8vo. 18«. 
Life of Dk. Arnold. Portrait. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 
Canterbury. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 65. 
Westminster Abbey. Illustrations. 8vo. 15s, 
Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. 8vo. 12«. 
Memoir op Edward, Catherine, and Mary Stanley. Cr. 8vo. 9s, 
Christian Institutions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Essays on Church and State ; 1850 — 1870. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Sermons to Children, including the Beatitudes, the Faithful 

Servant. Post 8vo. .Is 6if. 
STANLEY (Dean) Life of, [See Bradley and Protuero.] 
STEPHENS (Kkv. W. K. W.). Life and Times of St. John 

Chrys:)Stom. A Sketcli of the Church and the Empire in the Foui th 

Century. Portrait. 8vo. Is. ad. 
STREET (G. E.), K.A. Gothic Architecture in Brick and Marble, 

With Notes on North of Italy. Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 26s. 

Memoir of. By Arthur E. Street. Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 

8']' CART (ViLLiEHS). Egypt after the War. With Descriptions of 

the Homes and Habits of the Native i, 4c. Coloured Illustrations 

and Woodcuts. Royal Svo. 31s. 6ti 
Adventures Amidst the Equatorial Forests and 

Rivers of South America, also in the West indies and the WiMs cf 

Unrida; to which is added" Jamaica Revisited." With Map and 

Illustrations. Royal Svo. -'Is. 
STUDENTS' MANUALS. Post 8vo. 7s. 6rf. each Volume :— 
Hume's History of England from the Invasion of Julius 

Cffisav to the Revolution in 1688. Revised, and continued to the 

n reaty of Berlin, 1878. By J. S. Bbewkb, M.A, Coloured Maps and 

Woodcuts. Or in 3 parts, price Ss. t-'tf. each. 
*•* Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 2s. 
History of Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople 

to the Treaty of Berlin, 1873. By B. Louoe, M.A. 
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STUDENTS' MANUALS, ^s.ed. each Yolvue -.—continued. 
Old Te8tament Histort ; from the Creation to the Keturn of 

the Jews from Captivity. Woodcuts. 
New Testament History. With an Introduction connecting 

ttie History of the Old and New Testaments. Woodcuts. 
EocLESiASTioAL HisTOKT ; a History of the Christian Church. 

By Philip Smittt, B.A, With numerous Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Part I. 

A.D. 30—1003. Paet II., 1003-1614. 

English Church History. By Canon Perry. 3 Vole. 

Mret Ferind, a.v. 596—1509. Sccondt, Period, 1509—1117. Jhird Period. 
1717—1834. 

Ancient History of the East ; Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 

Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. By Philip Smith, B.A. 

Geography. By Canon Bevan. Woodcuts. 

Modern Geography ; Mathematical, Physical and Descriptive. 

By Canon Bevan, M. A, Woodcuts. 
History of Greece ; from the Earliest Times to the Boman 

Conquest. By Wm. Smith, D.C.L. Woodcuts. 
*»* Questions on the ahove Worlc, 12mo. 2i. 
History of Rome ; from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. By Dean LiDuELL. Woodcuts. 
History or the Eomah Empire; from the Establishment of 

the Empire to iheieign of Comm dus. By J. B. Bury. Viifh Coloured 

Maps and many Illustrations. 
Gibbon's Decline and Pall op the Eoman Empire. Woodcuts, 
Hallam's History op Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Hallam's History op England ; from the Accession of 

Henry VII. to the Death of George II. 
History of France ; from the Eirllest Times to the Fall 

of the Second Empire. By H. W. Jebvis. With Coloured Maps and 

Woodcuts. 
English Language. By Geo. P. Marsh. 
English Literature. By T. B. Shaw, M.A. 
Specimens op English Literature. By T. B. Shaw. 5s. 
Geography of British India. Political and Physical. By 

George Smith, LL.D. Maps. 
Moral Philosophy. By Wm. Fleming. 
STURGIS (Julian). Comedy of a Country House. 6s. 

Count Julian. A Tragedy. Crown Svo. 2a. 

SWAINSON (Canon). Nicene and Apostles' Creeds; Their 

Literary History ; together with some Account of "The Creed of St. 

Athanasius," 8vo. I6s. 
TACITUS. [See Quill.] 

TEMPLE (Sir Richard). India in 1880. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 

Men and Events of My Time in India. 8vo. 16«. 

Oriental Experience. Essays and Addresses delivered 

on Various Occasions. With Maps and Wnodcuts, fivo. 16*. 

Life in Parliament. From 1862 to 1892 inclusive. 



Crown Svo. 7s. Brf. 
THOMAS (Sidney Gilchrist), Inventor; Memoir snd Letters. 

Edited by it. W. Burnje. Portraits. Crown Svo. Qs. 
THOMSON (J. Arthur). The Study of Animal Life. With many 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. 5.9. (Univeroity Extension Manuals.) 
THOKNHILL (Make). The Personal Adventures and Experiences 

of a Magistrate during the Indian Mutiny. Crown Svo. 12s. 
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TITIAN'S LIFE AND TIMES. By Crowe and Cavaioaselie. 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 21>. 
TOCQUE VILLE'3 State of Society in France before the Revolution, 

1789, and on the Causes which led to that Event. Svo. 12«. 
TOZBR (Kev. H. F.). Highlands of Turkey, with Visits to Mounts 

Ida, Athos, Olympus, and Pellon. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 24f. 

Lectures on the Geography of Greece. Post Svo. 9». 

TRISTRAM (Canon). Great Sahara. Illustrations. Crown Svo. 1S«. 
Land of Moab : Travels and Discoveries on the East 

Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. Illustrations, Grown Svo. 16«. 
TWINING (Louisa). Symbols and Emblems of Early and 

Mediieval Christian Art. With 500 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6». 
TTLOR (E. B.). Researches into the Early History of Mankind, 

and Development of Civilization. 3rd Edition. Svo. 12«. 
— Primitive Culture : the Development of Mytholoey, 

Philosnohy, Relielon. Art. and Custnm 2 Vols. Pvn. 3rd Edit. 21s. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. Edited by Pko- 

FEPsoR Wm. Knight (St. Andrew's). A series of Manuals dealing 

with Literature, Science, Philosophy, HL-Jtory. Art, &c. Crown Svo. 

Prospectus wUh/i(Jl particitlayrs icill he forwarded un appUcntioiL 
An IsTRonnoTioM to Modebn Geology. [See IJobekt.".] 
Tbe Eeaim of Nature. [See Mii,i.] 
The Stuiy of Anisul Li(e. [See Thojisok.] 
The Elements of Ethics. [See MuiiiHEJD ] 
English Colonization and liMriKE. [See Caldecott.] 
The Fine Arts. [Sie Baldwin Biiown.] 
The Usk and Abuse or Monet. [See Cunningham] 
TflE Philosophy of tbe Bbautiftjl. [See Knight.] 
French Liteeaiuee. [See Kefnf.] 

The Rise op the British Dominion in Indh. [See Ltall.] 
The Physiology of the Senses. [See McKfni'Iiick ] 
Chapters in Modebn Botany. [See GiiDdfs.] 
The French Revolution. [See Mallet.] 
English Literature. [See Renion.] 
Logic, Inductive and Deductive. [See Minto.] 
Greece in the Age of Pericles. [See Grant.] 
Jacobean Poets. [See Gosse.] 
VINCENT (James Edmund). [Sea Clarence, Duke of.] 
WACE (Rev. HSnrt), D.D. The Principal Facts in the Life of 

our Lord, and the Authority of the Evangelical Narratives. Post Svo. 6.?. 
Christianity and Morality. Boyle Lectures for 1S74 and 

1876. Seveuth Edition. Crown Svo. 68. 
The Foundations of Faith, being the Bampton Lec'ures 



for 1879. Svo. 7». 6d. 
WALES (H.K.H. thr Prince of). Speeches and Addresses. 

1803-1888. Editedbj-DK. J. Macaulay. With Portrait. Svo. 12j. 
WALLISR (Kev. Horace). Health Hints for TravelUrs in Central 

Africa. Fcap. S'o. Is. 
WElGALL(LadjRosE). [ScsBurgheush and Princess Charlotte]. 
WiSLLINGTON (Dokb of). Notes of Conversations with the 

late Earl Stanhope. 1831-1851. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Supplementary Despatches, relating to India, 

Ireland, Denmarlt, Spani.* America, Spain, Portugal, 1" ranee. Congress 

ul' \ ienna, Waterl-o and Paris. 15 Vols. Svo. •II): each. 
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WELLINGTON (Duke op). Civil and Political Correspondence. 

Vols. I. to VIII. 8vo. 20s. 

WESTCOTT (Canom B. F.) The Gospel according to St. John, with 

Notes and Dissertations (Reprinted from the Speaker's Commentary.) 

8vo. 10s. 6ti. 
WHARTON (Capt. W. J. L.), R.N. Hydrographical Surveying : 

being a description of the means and methods employed in constructing 

Marine Charts. With Illustrations. 8vo. 15b. 

WHITE (W. H.), Manual of Naval Architecture, for the use of 

Naval Officers, Shipbuilders, and Yachtsmen, &c. Illustrations. Svo. 
WHYMPBR (Edward). Travels amongst the Great Andes of the 

Equator. With 140 Original Illusti-ations. Engraved by the Author. 

Medium 8vo. . 2U.Net. 
Supplementary Appendix to the above. With 61 

Figures of New Genera and Species. liliis. Medium Svo. -2U, Net 

How to Use the Aneroid Barometer. With numerous 



Tables. 2s. 6d. Net. 

Scrambles amongst the Alps in the Years 1860 — 69, 

including the History nf the First Ascent of the Matterhorn. An 
Edition de Liix« (Fouith Edition). With 6 Maps and 130 Illustrations. 
£2 12s. Gd. Net. 

WILBERFORCE'S (Bishop) Life of William Wilberforce. Portrait. 

Crown Svo. 6e. 
(Samuel, D.D.), Lord Bishop of Oxford and 

Winchester; his Life. By Canon Ashwell, and R. G. Wjlbeb- 

FORCE. portraits. 3 Vols. Svo, los. each. 
WILKINSON (Sir J. G.). Manners and Customs of the Ancient 

Egyptians, their Private Life, Laws, Arts, Religion, i&c. A new edition. 

Edited by Samukl liiBCii, LL.U. Illustrations. 3 Vols. 8vo. 84s. 

_ Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. Wiih 

500 AVoodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. Vis. 
WILLIAMS (Sir Monier). Brahmanism and Hinduism, Religious 

Thought and Life in India as based on the Veda. Enlarged Edit. 18s. 
Buddhism; its connection with Brahmanism and 

Hinduism, And in its contrast with Christianity. With lUus. Svo. 2ls. 
WINTLE (H. G.). Ovid Lessons. 12mo, 2s. 6d. [See Eton.] 
WOLFF (Kt. Hon. Sir H. J).). Soiue Notes of the Past. 

Contents :— Three Vi.sits to the "War in 1870— Prince Louis Nap ile in 

— Unwiitten History — AJadame de Feuchferes — The Prince Imperial, 

Crown Svo. 5s. 
WOOD'S (Captain) Source of the Oxus. With the Geography 

of the Valley of the Oxus. By Col. Yulk Map. 8vo. 12s. 
WOODS (Mrs.). Esther Vanhomrigh. A Novel. Crown Svo. Ss. 
WORDSWORTH (Bishop). Greece ; Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

HistoiicHl. With an Introduction on the Characteristics of Greek Art, 

bv Geo. i=chabf. New Edition revised by the Kev. H. F. Tozer, M.A. 

With 400 lUustrati' ns. Royal 8vc. SU. ed. 

YOKK-GATE LIBRARY (Catalogue oO. Formed by Mr. Silver. 

An Index to the Literature of Geography, Maritime and Inland 
Discovery, Commerce and C louisaiion. C-jnipiled by E. A. 
pETHBRiCtf. 2nd Edition. Koyal Svo. 42s. 

YOUNGHUSBAND (Capt. G. J.). The Queen's Commission: 
How to Prepare for it; hoiv to Obtain it, iind how to Use it. "With 
Practical Information on the Cost and Prospects of a Military Career, 
Intended for Cadets, Subalterns, and Parents. Crown Svo. 6s. 

YULE iColonel) and A. C. Burnell. A Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Cfilloquial Words arid Phrases, and of Kindred Terms; Etjmo- 
1 'gical, Hidrtirical, Geographical, and i>'scursive. Medium Svo, liGs. 

BRADBIUV, AQXEW, & CO. ID., PRINTERS, WUITEFRIAKS. 
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